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Foreword 


Ever since I rend his Apnkatam Enic Sahayatrlkan I have 
developed admiration for Sbri Madlman Rutty as a thought- 
ful and sensitive writer. In this volume titled China Today Shri 
Madhavan Rutty has brought to bear upon what is essentially 
a travelogue his thoughtfulness and sensitivity as well as his in- 
sight as an experienced journalist. 

It is not easy to write about China especially after a four 
week’s conducted tour. For any foreigner China has been and 
still remains a vast mystery. The barrier of language, the diffi- 
culty of communicating with the people, the highly secretive 
nature of the social and political systems, the lack of oppor- 
tunity for an argument or debate with anyone on any subject, 
the mechanism of conducted tour to selected places and insti- 
tutions with utter dependence on one’s guide-interpreter who is 
invariably an authentic voice of the party or the state and a 
“professional friend.’’ all these make a lour through China at 
once exciting and frustrating. It is however, surprising how 
much of China’s life it is possible for an experienced and alert 
observer can see through the meshes of the bamboo curtain. 

Within the compass of a slender volume tire atilhour has 
conveyed a great variety of facets of Chinese life, economics, 
politics and foreign relations. Cities, communes, factories, nur- 
sery schools, primary and middle schools, universities, hospit- 
als, underground shelters, cine studios, cultural performances, 
shopping places etc. conic to life for the reader with a few strokes 
of the pen together with fleeting reflections on larger internal 
and external policies of China. The manner in which straight 
narrative is interspersed with thoughts, ideas and analysis make 
the book lively reading. 
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Shri Madhavan Kutty visited China at a crucial period 
when the country is passing from one epoch to another. He 
heard the slogan of four modernizations everywhere and saw 
the determination of the people to achieve this goal by the end 
of the century. New economic policies have been formulated 
by the Chinese leadership in the pursuit of this grand objective. 
In this context lie saw a new liberalization in Chinese society 
like the posters on the “democracy wall,” introduction of west- 
ern dancing etc. It is refreshing to note that the author main- 
tains a modicum of healthy scepticism when he praises this new 
praiseworthy phenomenon. It may be recalled that Mao himself 
was the father of the concept of four modernizations and that 
he had envisaged China reaching the level of the advanced 
nations by the end of the century. He was also one of those 
revolutionary leaders who loved great debates and who launch- 
ed the move of “let a hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend.” But this did not prevent him from 
damping down a stopper on the movement when the “bloom- 
ing and contending" tended to go against him and the system. 
One cannot exclude tins happening in China under the new 
leadership notwithstanding the limited criticism of Mao that is 
going on now. 

Having accompanied the Indian Foreign Minister to China, 
it is natural that Shri Madhavan Kutty has had many occas- 
ions to tall: about the Sino-lndian relations. He came impress- 
ed v ith the friendliness of the people towards India. As one who 
toured China during the period of normalization in Sino-lndian 
relations. I cannot but confirm the accuracy of his impressions. 
The author’s description of his visit to Kotnis Memorial in Shi 
Cilia Cluing is interesting in this context. The manner in which 
the Chinc-c are remembering Dr. Kotnis today is significant. 
At the r nr,ic time the manner in which, at this memorial exhi- 
bition, they have chosen to forget Jawaharlal Nehru, the man 
v.'no made it possible for the Medical Mission to go to China, 
A nNo worth noting. In Peking there is big exhibition on the 
i;te of Chou c-n Lai. It shows Chou with almost all world lead- 
ers except Nehru. Such political nuances are also remarkable 
tnottgh they do not necessarily detract from the sincerity of 
Chinese friendship towards India. Altogether this is a highly 





Preface 


China today is no more a closed book as it was— at least 
for Indians — at the time of my visit. Today, travellers 
ranging from plain sight-seers and journalists to industrial 
consultants, World Bank agents and sociologists from till the 
world, tread the "Good Earth.” The quarter-century old veil 
of mystery has been lifted. 

While for the westerner the Chinese encounter was largely 
an exercise in curiosity of varying shades, for an Indian who 
had lived through and reported the times of Sino-Indian con- 
flict — a traumatic experience— -it was an act tinged with emo- 
tion. But the new China I saw— which is described in the 
following pages — helped me to restructure ms approaches 
with new and reassuring understanding. Of course my 
mind had been already adjusted to the geo-political realities 
prevailing in Asia today. Perhaps, the awakening and reaching 
out of the Chinese people was itself prompted by an awareness 
of these realities. 

Looking back— since my visit took place nearly three years 
ago— I am, so to say, pleased to sec that by and large very little 
of what I had said needs amendments. Perhaps it is more of a 
commentary on the inevitability of certain geo-political force* 
and their developments rather than on my judgements of them. 

China today stands on titc brink of yet another revolution 
far more significant than any site has undergone. With the 
pulling down of technological barriers and the pursuit of the 
Western connection — conducted with a businesslike and non* 
ideological realism that India could learn from— China i‘ 
treading a new path of self-renewal. What we of the 20ih cen- 
tury have witnessed of China is perhaps just a prelude. B s, '‘ : 
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be the reporter and surveyor of the Asian political arena of the 
21st century who will find his hands full of her. 

I am indebted to Mr. N. Kunju for the valuable help 
lie rendered in the preparation of this edition. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. S. Ganesha Rao who did an excellent job of 
copy-editing this volume. 

V K Madhavan Kutty 
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Sometimes back, John Kenneth Galbraith then the US 
\mbassador to India, had made several attempts to visit China. 
[Jut he had been denied a visa on one pretext or other. Once 
ic had to return without touching the Chinese soil. 

It was then the late Prime Minister Ztillikar Ali Bhutto of 
Pakistan had sought the help of Galbraith to get his daughter 
ldmittcd into the Bcrkcly University in USA. It was no easy 
ask. yet Galbraith did recommend. One cannot say for cer- 
ain that Galbraith’s recommendation wrought the miracle but 
somehow she secured admission into the prestigeous univer- 
sity. While thanking Galbraith for his help, Bhutto had asked 
is a courtesy if he could be of any service to him (Mr Gal- 
araith). 

At that time Pakistan and China were coming closer and 
Galbraith thought of taking advantage of Bhutto’s ofTer. “Could 
>'ou arrange a visit for me to China by using your good 
dTiccs?" Galbraith enquired from Bhutto. Within a short time 
Galbraith got an invitation to visit China. 

I was reminded of Galbraith’s story when an opptiriunits 
lo visit China came my way. Earlier, I had tried several times 
to get a visa to go to China despite warnings from friends that 
I was trying for the impossible. This did not deter either 
M hers or me from trying to visit China and have a look at the 
-■hanges there. Though the Chinese ha\c relaxed the re'tric* 
;ions on entry to their country, not many have had the chance 
:o sec that ‘new world.’ 

When 1 applied for the \ isa for the first time eighteen scan 
igo, I had no hope of getting it. It was jus* ~ r * * ' 

war with India and one could not expect th; 
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an Indian into their country . Prior to the border conflict, 
many in this country used to sing alleluia to China and shout 
‘Hindi-Chini Bhai-Bhai.’ But then the events of 1962 altered 
radically our approach towards China. Wisdom bowed down to 
fanaticism and geographical realities were forgotten. Some 
interested parties tried to instigate us against China and they 
were to some extent successful. 

Incidentally the pen that I used then to write the glorious 
stories about our jawans fighting the Chinese, happened to be 
made in China. I didn’t feel any contradiction in that, but 
once when I gave it to one of our top leaders to sign, his 
patriotism flared up and ‘finished’ my pen. Fearing such mis- 
guided patriotic outbursts several Chinese restaurants in India 
changed overnight into ‘Japanese Restaurants’ and ‘Far Eastern 
Restaurants.’ That was how we strengthened our defences 
against China after our defeat. 

However, in 1970 when Chairman Mao Tse-tung had look- 
ed at our Charge-d’affaires and smiled, it gave me new hope. 
Soon an Indian table tennis team was invited to China. A 
friend and I once again applied for visas and the officials of 
the Chinese embassy were good enough to accept the filled-in 
forms. But nothing happened subsequently. 

When we were returning from the Chinese Embassy, after 
submitting the visa forms we were followed by the police. 
The police escorting continued whenever we went to find out 
the fate of our applications. Once I asked for an explanation 
from the police officer following us. He replied, “We are doing 
our duty, but we are not doing anything unlawful.’’ “Then 
why follow us?” I asked. “You may ask our seniors about it. 
We are only following their instructions,” said the police 
official and continued following us. When a higher official was 
contacted about this police behaviour, his reply was that 
Indians in China too were treated in like manner. That is 
reciprocity in international relations! 

Meanwhile, I had a chance to spend some days in Hong- 
kong on my way back from America. I went up to the Chinese 
border. My friends and I had a peep at the ‘other world’ of 
China from Lohu. Hongkong is a heven of China-watchers and 
it is through Hongkong, outsiders entered China and returned. 
M ith a pair of binoculars, I saw vast rice fields and some 
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Chinese farmers. I then thought that was all that l would ever 
be able to see of China. 

However, my hopes were again revived when in 1978 the 
Government of India decided to send a press party to China. 
At last after 2S years, Indian journalists were having a chance 
to visit China. My name was included in the first list. 1 was 
thrilled. Hut the list of pressmen went through a metamor- 
phosis in the ministry and four out of the original five names 
were replaced by new ones. The criteria for selection had 
changed and party affiliations had played the decisive role. 

Again in October 1979, when A.B. Vajpayee then I:\tcrnal 
Affairs Minister was scheduled to visit China, it was known that 
some Indian journalists would be allowed to accompany him. 
Since the newspapers had to foot the bill, there was no neces- 
sity to wait for the mercy of officials for selection. I tried for 
a visa and got it. Unfortunately, on the day of departure. 
Vajpayee fell ill and his visit was cancelled. I pleaded with 
the Chinese embassy official to allow me to go. “The visa is 
meant to cover Mr. Vajpayee's visit,” he replied formally. So 
that opportunity too eluded me. 

However, Vajpayee was soon well and decided to go to 
China. I applied for the visa again and made a special 
request: “Could 1 remain in China for ten more days after 
Vajpayee's return, to study about China and its people?” Yes; 

I was allowed to extend my stay for three to five daw*, after 
covering Vajpayee's visit. 

Thus the visit to China depended entirely on Mr. Vajpayee's 
health; 1 was very anxious on that score till we emplaned for 
China. “Let him not be pestered by any physical or political 
diseases," I earnestly prayed. The visit to China was indeed so 
much important to me. 

Meanwhile 1 tried to arm myself with all information 
about China. 1 read backgrounders and talked to so cm! 
persons. Among them was a Russian who warned me about 
Chinese imperialist expansionism. He told me that China was 
trying to expand its territory and was claiming from neigh- 
bouring countries some 45 lakhs sq kilomctcrcs of land, ;.u 
area bigger than that of India! 1 did not then remind my 
Russian friend that Lenin had described the treaties made with 
China by Western countries as “pacts between unequal*,” I or. 
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their country. 

During my sojourn in China, I was eager to see and 
understand the ancient country which was fast changing 
politically, socially and economically. Very few got a chance 
to look at the revolution that changed the destiny of such a 
vast population and I was determined to make the best use 
of this opportunity. 

Earlier I had called China as Mao's land. “Will Mao 
meet the fate that Stalin met in Russia?" I asked a friend who 
had returned from a visit to China recently. His reply was 
that Mao’s position in China was as secure as Gandhiji's in 
India. Mao might be criticized, his thoughts might be revis- 
ed. But his position as the great helmsman of the Chinese 
revolution cannot be negated. Neither China nor the world 
could ever deny that he was the creator of the Chinese revo- 
lution, of a new ideology and of a new way of life. 

Future historians would admit that the Mao age was as 
well Chou En-lai’s age. I saw a copy of the monthly Chinese 
Literature in the plane that was carrying us to China. There 
were some twenty poems about Chou in that magazine. There 
had been almost a street fight in Peking between those who 
came to lay wreaths on Chou's mausoleum and those who 
opposed it. Though some people made a futile attempt to 
erase his role from Chinese history after his death, Chou En- 
lai was rehabilitated and honoured. I was specially impressed 
by a poem in the magazine. 

“He has no wealth, no children, no inheritors, 
no will, no urn for his ashes. But he has 
the people — the children of the land who 
will remember him for ever with love.'" 

When the communists under Mao Tse-tung captured power 
in 1949, the prospect before them was extremely bleak; for 
China was then in unsually bad straits. Civil war and 
foreign invasion had left in their wake widespiead uncmpl 
ment, tottering trade, stunted industry’, disrupted communi 
tions, galloping inflation, ssvollen bureacracy, saturated c 
ruption and collapse of law and order. Even such age! 
unifying forces as common culture, written language t 
no contradiction in the continuance of capitalism in a part . 
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political traditions were in total disarray. The immensity of 
the problems made other nations wonder whether Mao-Tse- 
tung could ever succeed in his goal of uniting China and 
making it a strong and modern nation. Undaunted the com- 
munists set about their tasks and acted with vigour. The 
country that was fragmented was united and put firmly on tho 
path of progress. Ten years hence began the age of the great 
leap forward. As a result, the countryside saw revolutionary 
changes materially and mentally. But there remained a sizable 
gap in the progress of agriculture and the development of 
industry. By the beginning of the Cultural Revolution in 1966, 
China rejected the Russian road to socialism. 

However, the decade long cultural revolution did take 
China “two steps back” in many spheres. A whole generation 
grew without education. The scars of the wounds inflicted by 
the Cultural Revolution can still be seen in China. Yet, China 
was successful in building a society of its own through revolu- 
tion, the great leap forward and the reforms. The Chinese 
are proud of their new social system and wish to modernize 
it. At present the Chinese are exploiting the immense capabi- 
lities of science and technology to achieve all round progress. 

The decade long Cultural Revolution had disturbed China’s 
march to progress. It was a period of the rule of terror. The 
stress now is to correct the distortions and straighten the 
economy. Those who were stripped of their importance during 
the cultural revolution, have once again come to power. It was 
during our visit that China had attacked Vietnam. The world 
was shocked and angered. 

Where is now China heading to? The Western nations that 
used to consider China as hostile, are competing among them- 
selves in rendering aid to that country. And the U.S.A. stands 
at the forefront of these nations wooing China. They have an eye 
on Chinese culture and ideology. It is not mere magnanimity 
that impels the West to help China to reach the forefront of deve- 
loped nations. Every one is eagerly watching what form the 
modernized China will take by the middle of this decade. 
Where will Vice Premier Teng Hsiao ping, who had been dis- 
graced four times and is now the cynosure of all eyes, lead 
China? Teng who was abused, made to wear a joker’s cap and 
paraded in the streets once, is now the undisputed leader of 
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90 crores of people. 

Teng has now given a new set of slogans to China. Some 
of them have taken the place of Mao’s thoughts. In 1962, 
Teng had exhorted to “liberalise democracy; dilute dictator- 
ship.” “The important thing is that the cat should catch mice, 
not whether the cat is white or black.” On this excuse, he 
has stamped Russians as social imperialists and has begun 
doing business with the West. New social, political and econo- 
mic changes are going in China everywhere. Where will these 
changes lead the Chinese? 

Our trip to China gave us an opportunity to watch from a 
front seat the historic changes that are taking place in that 
country. We saw China without Mao— a China that has 
corrected its course and is moving fast to modernization. 
Perhaps ideology is taking a backseat now. China’s aims to 
day are a better living standard and faster economic growth. 
The Chinese have the determination to win. But one has to see 
what sort of a Chinese society will grow out of this new 
experiment. One cannot predict, and one should not; for, 
this is China. Here everything is different. 
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A huge hoarding “Unite and struggle to construct a modern 
strong socialist nation,” welcomes visitors to China at Lohu 
Railway station. Earlier, the board used to display one of 
the thoughts of Mao. Now Mao’s thoughts have yielded place 
to the new slogans of “the four modernisations.” 

One has to cross a bridge from Lohu to land in China. 
Today, many are trying to bridge the gap with that country. 
Even India is trying to build a small ‘bridge’ of her own; 
effort has not yielded perceptible results, but the fact remains 
that the two countries do strongly feel the necessity for better 
relations. There are many opinions as to how to bridge the 
gap; views differ between the two countries as well as among 
political circles inside India. 

However, when Mr Vajpayee reached China, he asked the 
Chinese authorities if they would allow Indian pilgrims to 
visit the holy places of Manasarovar and Kailas. The bigger 
problems could be solved slowly, thought Vajpayee. If he could 
get permission from the Chinese for the Indian pilgrim’s visit 
to the holy places, that would have made him dear to the 
devotees of Shiva in the North. In a way Vajpayee was play- 
ing to populism, but the Chinese were willing to consider the 
issue only as a part of an understanding to the bigger boundary 
problem. There is a story that even then the Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai himself had asked a visiting goodwill mission 
from China if they could arrange an invitation for him to 
China. However, the Chinese would not make any such move 
in haste. They could only consider the question as a part of 
the overall improvement of India-China relations. 

Here all this shows an underlying rivalry and false pride 
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thwarting the betterment of our relations with China. Who 
should make the first move? Who would win? Everyone wants to 
attain something that Nehru and his daughter could not do. 
Nehru who had worked so much for amity among Asian nations 
died a disappointed man soon after the perfidious attack on 
India by the Chinese. Today every politician is trying for selfish 
ends to take advantage of that wound inflicted by China. The 
war was over long ago, but the wounds still remain. 

When I stepped on the soil of China T did not feel that 
“East was red.” I was rather eager to know how much the 
east was moving towards the west. 

We had our first taste of Chinese hospitality in Hongkong 
itself. There we had to report to the China Travel Agency to 
be briefed about our tour plan. The girl at the counter knew 
all about each one of us. She came out and carried our luggage 
from the taxi to the office on the first floor. Seeing it, a friend 
who was a firm believer in Mao’s ideology, narrated a story: 
A Marxist leader who visited China some time ago, had left 
his old pair of socks in a hotel room. No sooner did he reach 
India than the Chinese Embassy delivered the nicely packed 
socks to the leader with a polite note. There arc people who 
say that this is all a show to impress the Indians. Whatever 
it might be, the Customs official at Lohu was extremly 
cordial. “You arc friends from India. So you arc exempted 
from Customs's check,” he said. It was then I remembered 
an old Chinese saying. The Chinese divided foreigners into 
two categories. One who are above them and worthy of res- 
pect and the other below them who arc considered mere beasts. 
They just do not see others as equals. 

A few years ago, the Chinese chased an Indian diplomat 
on the street and abused him. Yet India had taken up the case 
of Chinese admission to the UN repeatedly despite the Ameri- 
can veto against the proposal. After the revolution, when the 
Chinese leaders showed no eagerness to come to the internatio- 
nal arena, it was Nehru and Krishna Mcnon who took them 
by hand to introduce them to the world forum. They were 
taught the Panchseel and were called brothers (Bhai. Bhai). The 
Western nations were suspicious when the two Asian giants 
were coming closer. But their anxiety changed into joy when 
the Asian brothers went to war. And even now there arc 
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crosses were stiched into the ribbon. The cross near the pulpit 
was small, some three feet long. The hall, which could seat 
fifty six was almost empty. 

When the service began, it was almost like that in a Catho- 
lic church. The psalms were sung to the accompaniment of 
the piano. The seven Chinese present joined the priest in 
singing. 

The Chinese who attended the prayers were mostly middle 
aged. There was a young woman too among them. It was 
evident that there was no bar for attending the church. No 
one looked down upon them, neither were they suspected of 
being outside the ‘mainstream’ of Chinese society. 

However, one cannot say for sure if the churches and 
priests would survive after the old generation passes away. 
Since the existence of the churches depended on the faithful, 
their future seemed to be rather bleak. 

While handing over the tickets and other documents to 
proceed to China, the official at Hongkong had warned me: 
“Be careful. Someone may plant some incriminating substance 
in your box without your knowledge. It may lead you into 
trouble.” Though such fears are prevalent among people in 
Hongkong, the relation between the British colony and the 
Chinese mainland are quite cordial. I remember someone say- 
ing that the British Governor of Hongkong used to be virtu- 
ally the Viceroy of China. 

While waiting at the Lohu Railway station for the train to 
Canton, I noticed the new flow of tourists into China. There 
has been a rush of visitors since China slightly opened its doors 
to outsiders. It was the Americans who took advantage of 
the travel liberalization by China; in six months some 15,000 
American tourists had visited China. Apart from the enthu- 
siasm to see places, they had plenty of money to burn. 

The visitors reached in groups and they were taken on tour 
also in groups. Except for distinguished guests, tourists in 
China are not allowed to go alone on sightseeing. It is easy to 
take people on conducted tours if they come in groups and 
the expense of providing separate interpreters and guides 
could be saved. As it is, there are not many interpreters 
in China to cater to individual tourists. Also it is easier to 
arrange travel programmes, hotel accommodation and trans- 
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interested parties who want to keep the two countries hostile 
to one another. 

Before applying for a visa, a visitor to China has to 
declare which way he would like to enter the country. At the 
place of entry, the officials will be having all particulars con- 
cerning the visitor. Our tour started from Hongkong via 
Canton. 

There was a column for the religion of the applicant on 
the visa form. It is not understood why communist countries 
like China and secular India should insist on knowing a 
visitor’s religion. However, I did not fill in the column for 
religion and nobody questioned me about it. 

It was reported that the Chinese allowed more religious 
freedom now. Though religion was not encouiaged, it was 
neither openly discouraged. In Peking we visited a church in 
the morning. Only six persons were present there including the 
priest. The Chinese guides who accompanied us went out of 
the church when the service began. 

There are Bibles and crosses in China, but the church bells 
do not ring and candles are not lighted. The real religion is 
Maoist ideology. Though Mao worship has somewhat be- 
come subtle now, he is still the most respected personality. 

It was on a Saturday we reached Peking and the next 
morning we had a chance to attend church. When we asked if 
there was a church around, the answer was in the affirmative. 
But the guide said that very few had faith now. Taking us to 
the church he said: “You are free to go and see for yourself.” 

The church was located on the main street of Peking and 
we reached there at 9.30 a.m. "Have you come to witness the 
service or to partake in the prayers?” Most of us preferred 
just to watch the goings-on. 

“What church is this? Is it a Catholic one?” I asked. 

“In China there is only one church,” the guide explained. 
"Twenty years ago, all the churches were united. Of course 
there are separate places of prayer for Muslims. But very few 
people visit them.” 

When the service started, apart from our Indian party of 
six, two Africans and seven Chinese were in the church. 
The priest who is in his early sixties, came in a black gown 
with a red ribbon around his neck. Small gold coloured 
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crosses were stiched into the ribbon. The cross near the pulpit 
was small, some three feet long. The hall, which could seat 
fifty six was almost empty. 

When the service began, it was almost like that in a Catho- 
lic church. The psalms were sung to the accompaniment of 
the piano. The seven Chinese present joined the priest in 
singing. 

The Chinese who attended the prayers were mostly middle 
aged. There was a young woman too among them. It was 
evident that there was no bar for attending the church. No 
one looked down upon them, neither were they suspected of 
being outside the ‘mainstream’ of Chinese society. 

However, one cannot say for sure if the churches and 
priests would survive after the old generation passes away. 
Since the existence of the churches depended on the faithful, 
their future seemed to be rather bleak. 

While handing over the tickets and other documents to 
proceed to China, the official at Hongkong had warned me: 
“Be careful. Someone may plant some incriminating substance 
in your box without your knowledge. It may lead you into 
trouble.” Though such fears are prevalent among people in 
Hongkong, the relation between the British colony and the 
Chinese mainland are quite cordial. I remember someone say- 
ing that the British Governor of Hongkong used to be virtu- 
ally the Viceroy of China. 

While waiting at the Lohu Railway station for the train to 
Canton, I noticed the new flow of tourists into China. There 
has been a rush of visitors since China slightly opened its doors 
to outsiders. It was the Americans who took advantage of 
the travel liberalization by China; in six months some 15,000 
American tourists had visited China. Apart from the enthu- 
siasm to see places, they had plenty of money to burn. 

The visitors reached in groups and they were taken on tour 
also in groups. Except for distinguished guests, tourists in 
China are not allowed to go alone on sightseeing. It is easy to 
take people on conducted tours if they come in groups and 
the expense of providing separate interpreters and guides 
could be saved. As it is, there are not many interpreters 
in China to cater to individual tourists. Also it is easier to 
arrance travel nronrammes, hotel accommodation and trans- 
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port if the tourists move in groups. 

In China, the cost of the tour is not charged separately— 
rooms, food, interpreter services, transport, laundering, are all 
charged for together. As in other countries, you cannot rent 
a room in a hotel and take a taxi to go and see places. 

There are only about a lakh cars in the whole of China and 
these are under the control of the Government. The tourists 
can demand for a taxi from the hotel, but cannot get one from 
a stand or in the street. The taxi drivers refuse cash, instead, 
they are given ‘vouchers’ by the tourist guides. Buses and 
minibuses are also available but these are arranged by the 
China Travel Agency. The Agency calculates the total expense 
of your stay in China and you pay the amount. No bills or 
receipts are given. As there is no income-tax, one need not 
worry about evading taxes, so bills and receipts are unneces- 
sary in China. 

Tire government provides interpreters and other service 
personnel for the foreigners residing in China. Though the 
State receives a handsome amount for these services, the 
employees are paid only according to the normal salary scale 
prevailing in China. “My interpreter and driver are not paid 
even one fourth of what is charged from me,” complained a 
Russian journalist. “Yet they look at me with suspicion.” 

Different types of visitors reach China. They are grouped 
according to nationality: groups of visitors from different 
countries and groups of overseas Chinese from Hongkong, 
Taiwan and other places. It is not known if all are treated alike. 
However, there are special hotels for overseas Chinese who 
come to visit their ‘motherland.' The authorities watch with 
interest those Chinese who are citizens of other countries and 
bring with them the cultures and ways of life of the alien 
nations. China seems to view these cultures which suspicion 
and do not favour their ‘import.’ Also the authorities are 
apprehensive of the natives being attracted by alien cultures. 

The grouping of visitors was evident in the train too. 
Travel by train is quite comfortable in China. There are two 
classes— soft and hard. The ‘soft’ class has better facilities 
than the Indian air-conditioned First class. Only guests and 
officials on duty travel by this class. Others go by ‘Hard’ 
class. In our compartment, except for the Indian journalists, 
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all others were Americans. And the adjacent compartment too 
was occupied by Americans. 

The West has been trying to isolate China all these years. 
For the past thirty years no one wanted to have anything to 
do with China. Now the changing China is attracting the 
Westerners. Also they are interested in the political and social 
tumult that are sure byproducts of the change. Perhaps their 
desire is to fish in the troubled waters. There were some World 
Bank officials among the Americans. Is it not strange that the 
World Bank is now fervently trying to ‘discover’ China? 

It was while we were in China, the Chinese troops attacked 
little Vietnam. Earlier Vietnam had brought, Kampuchea 
under its control. But behind China and Vietnam, there are big 
powers rendering moral and material support for aggression. 

1 tried to discern the silent ‘incursion’ of the US into the 
Chinese life and culture. It is doubtful if anyone will ever be 
able to influence the shrewed and stoic Chinese. However 
this period of history is crucial to China and is worth watch- 
ing carefully. 

There are several factors that make the situation complex 
The inestimable national pride of the Chinese, their impatience 
for modernization and their determination to teach several 
others, including Russia, a lesson!- AH these I could feel in 
the air’ during my tour of that vast country. 
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In Canton, the Chinese foreign Ministry officials received us. 
They did not waste time on pleasantries and formalities 
because the Indian journalists had come only for a few days’ 
visit. They straightaway began talking politics. 

The Chinese officials explained that the ‘small misunder- 
standing’ in 1962 (The Chinese Foreign Minister too used the 
phrase when he spoke at a dinner hosted by him in honour of 
Vajpayee) was caused by Russians. They contended that it 
was the counter-revolutionary Khrushchev who misguided the 
great and virtuous Nehru. Now, as then, it was the Russians 
who were trying to prevent India and China coming nearer. 
They gave us in a very short time a historical interpretation 
to the unsavoury past. 

The fact that it was the Western countries who had insti- 
gated India and China to fight in 1962, and the same forces 
are now behind the reconciliation efforts, are not relevant to 
the Chinese, for they are basically practical. The Chinese 
political stand and analysis of events are always different. 
They are guided only by their self-interest. Enmity and friend- 
ship are all part of furthering their national interest. In China, 
politically everyone speaks the same language. The phrases, 
cliches and quotes are all the same throughout the country. 

Even the Communist Party Marxist (CPM), though it had 
justified many of the Chinese policies, later began criticizing 
the Chinese leadership for its adventurist programmes. The 
only party that accepted the Chinese attack on Vietnam was 
the Communist Party of India, Marxist Leninist (CPI-ML) . 
But the CPI (ML) itself is fragmented into groups following 
Lin Piao, Liu Shao Chi and other Chinese theoriticians. 
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When the Communist movements enter into the boundaries 
of nations their outlook narrows down into nationalism; 
they are bound to dilute ideology and international proleta- 
rianism. Chinese communism is a typical example of commu- 
nist-socialist struggles turning into national movements. It is 
creative and not imitative, and its lessons are worth studying. 

It was in a British Trident we had flown to China and 
travelled inside the country. China mostly uses British and 
Russian made aircraft for passenger transport. The Russian 
planes do not fly on important routes now. It may not take 
long for American Boeings to oust both the British and the 
Russian planes. The Chinese, who have no aircraft industry 
at present, consider American planes as the best and have 
already signed the necessary agreements to buy them. Anyhow 
travel by air in China was quite comfortable. 

There is a life-size marble statue of Mao in the reception 
room of the Peking airport. But the thoughts of Mao now 
seem to be outdated. China has yet to gain many things and 
the Chinese are determined to gain them. To Mao, the means 
were as important as the end and should be revolutionary. 
Today’s leaders give importance to the ends; it is doubtful if 
the path they take to reach it is Mao’s. Even the word 
‘revolution’ is losing importance now-a-days. Is it becoming 
another Mantra of a bygone era? 

Peking city is some thirty kilometre away from the Airport. 
There are dense walls of trees on both sides of the road to the 
city so that one cannot see anything beyond. Visitors arc 
naturally prone to suspect this as the ‘bamboo’ curtain. But on 
reaching the hotel one finds the suspicion is unfounded. 
“You can go anywhere you like,” said the interpreter. 

Language is a problem for outsiders. When written, 
Chinese is the same throughout China; but when spoken, it has 
a number of dialects such as Mandarin, Cantonese etc. Yet 
without minding the language and the bitter cold, several 
visitors began their China Darshan then and there. 

The Chinese go to bed ealy. There is practically no night 
life in China— no cabarets, clubs or bars . The only sign of life 
in the streets after sun set is that of that of people returning 
home from work. They also rise up early. The Chinese time 
is some 2\ hours ahead of Indian time. Yet I woke up before 
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repair outfits do not disfigure the main street because such 
facilities are located in the bylanes. 

China produces three types of cars, all of them Russian 
models. The factories for making these cars were constructed 
with Russian aid. But now there were Japanese and German 
minibuses and cars on the streets. It may not be long when 
China will make cars in collaboration with Western countries. 
Japan too has an eye on the Chinese market. 

In fact Japan is a tough rival to the US in China. It is 
not for the love of China, the Japanese industrialists arc 
wooing China. Neither do they believe in the Chinese ideology 
nor have they any hope of turning China into a capitalist 
country. The motive of Japanese friendship, is to defeat the US 
in the Chinese market. Is it not a pity that India is neglecting 
such a vast market for its goods? With an economy that 
depends upon exports and foreign exchange, India could have 
very much benefitted by trade with China. 

We were told to be ready early morning for our tour. 
The Chinese were eager to make the best use of the tourists’ 
time. The daily schedule was busy and the programmes began 
early. The next day after reaching Peking, I went for an 
early morning stroll so as to return to the hotel by 7-30 A.M. 

I had not even that vague feeling one experiences when 
pursued; for, nobody followed me. 

The avenue trees planted on both sides of every road in 
China looked like a thick wall. In China planting of trees was 
no formal ritual like Vanamahotsava in India; the Chinese loved 
trees and they saw to it that the ones they planted really 
grew up. 

No one loitered on the roads. Ail were serious and were in 
a hurry to reach their workplace. Neither morning newspapers 
nor poojas to deities stole anyone's time. Few seemed intere- 
sted in national and international news and no one appeared 
eager to read newspapers. Evidently they were aware that 
whatever they needed to know would be informed by the 
authorities. And more news will reach slowly through ‘Peoples 
Daily.’ Slowly, I say because even the hot news is printed in 
the Peoples Daily only three or four days after its happening. 

On the roadside, people did for physical exercises callisthe- 
nics as if they were rehearsing for a ballet. Even elderly men 
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spruce traffic police, the soldiers are the most smartly dressed 
class in China. 

Food was sold from a vehicle parked on the roadside. An 
old women walked pushing a wooden pram. Seeing the 
primitiveness of the pram, one could see that modernization 
was still a distant goal for the Chinese. Of course, Peking has 
also a showplace market— the People’s Market— for the edifica- 
tion of foreign visitors. 

There were no teenagers revelling on the streets. But in the 
cover of darkness young couples sat in parks laughing and 
kissing. Walking inside the famous Beehie park in Peking, 
one could find that human nature was no different in China 
than in the permissive West. The young are alike everywhere. 
Their blood was warm not only with revolution but also with 
emotion. And other people never disturbed them in their 
pleasurable pursuits. 

Chinese names are poetic and pleasant to hear, “lake 
that reflects three moons,” “gateway to heaven,” “the trea- 
sure house of emaralds”- are some of the names of places. 
The girls are named after flowers in China too, as elsewhere. 

Seeing the sights of Peking, we reached in front of the 
famous “Gatew'ay of Heavenly Peace.” The Parliament House 
called “The Great Hall of People,” was nearby. It is a show- 
piece of post ‘liberation’ architecture covering an area of over 
500,000 square feet; it contains a banquet hall for 5000 people 
and a theatre to seat 10,000 people, besides a number of 
smaller rooms. The exterior is decorated w’ith Neoclassic 
columns and cornices. The National party congresses are held 
here. The T’ien-an-men square is bigger than New Delhi’s Vijay 
Chowk or Moscow’s Red Square; political meetings and 
parades are held here. Sometimes political encounters also 
took place in this square. There had occurred one such 
between the liberals and extremists when Chou En-lai died. 
The ‘gang of four’ was in power then and it was reluctant to 
show respect to Chou. But youngsters filled the place with 
flowers as a mark of honour to the departed leader. The 
flowers were promptly removed by the enraged authorities, 
but more flowers appeared. At last, the ‘flower people’ won 
the war of wreaths. 

There is a mausoleum for Mao in the centre of the Square. 
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spruce traffic police, the soldiers are the most smartly dressed 
class in China. 

Food was sold from a vehicle parked on the roadside. An 
old women walked pushing a wooden pram. Seeing the 
primitiveness of the pram, one could see that modernization 
was still a distant goal for the Chinese. Of course, Peking has 
also a showplace market— the People’s Market — for the edifica- 
tion of foreign visitors. 

There were no teenagers revelling on the streets. But in the 
cover of darkness young couples sat in parks laughing and 
kissing. Walking inside the famous Beehie park in Peking, 
one could find that human nature was no different in China 
than in the permissive West. The young arc alike everywhere. 
Their blood was warm not only with revolution but also with 
emotion. And other people never disturbed them in their 
pleasurable pursuits. 

Chinese names arc poetic and pleasant to hear, “lake 
that reflects three moons,” “gateway to heaven,” “the trea- 
sure house of cmaralds”- are some of the names of places. 
The girls are named after flowers in China too, as elsewhere. 

Seeing the sights of Peking, we reached in front of the 
famous “Gateway of Heavenly Peace.” The Parliament House 
called “The Great Hall of People,” was nearby. It is a show- 
piece of post ‘liberation’ architecture covering an area of over 
500,000 square feet; it contains a banquet hall for 5000 people 
and a theatre to seat 10,000 people, besides a number of 
smaller rooms. The exterior is decorated with Neoclassic 
columns and cornices. The National party congresses are held 
here. The T’ien-an-men square is bigger than New Delhi’s Vijay 
Chowk or Moscow’s Red Square; political meetings and 
parades are held here. Sometimes political encounters also 
took place in this square. There had occurred one such 
between the liberals and extremists when Chou En-lai died. 
The ‘gang of four’ was in power then and it was reluctant to 
show respect to Chou. But youngsters filled the place with 
flowers as a mark of honour to the departed leader. The 
flowers were promptly removed by the enraged authorities, 
but more flowers appeared. At last, the ‘flower people’ won 
the war of wreaths. 

There is a mausoleum for Mao in the centre of the Square. 
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Wall posters are found practically everywhere in China. Be- 
cause of their ubiquity people say that democracy in China is 
limited to writing on the wall. Even this, some believe, is a 
farce enacted with the connivance of the authorities. How- 
ever; one cannot disregard the enthusiasm and interest the 
Chinese show in expressing their opinion through writing on 
walls. It is a social phenomenon worth studying. The Chinese 
people, the Government and the Party as well as the world 
outside do take note of the ‘writing on the wall’ particularly 
those on the ‘democracy wall’ adjacent to the government 
secretariat in Peking. 

The posters pasted on the wall always provide topics for 
discussion. They focus on contemporary events and political 
developments. This naturally provokes discussion. Many 
people come to gaze at these posters, for these are the only 
safty valves for the suppressed dissidence of the people. 
Further some of them are eye-catching, clever and colourful. 

Once there was a call to let “a hundred flowers bloom and 
a hundred thoughts flower.” But it did not yield any percepti- 
ble result. Anyhow, there is a special place in the political 
life of China for the democracy walls. Sometimes one can 
discern the new thinking of the authorities from the posters 
pasted on the walls. Perhaps these might be feelers to know 
if the common man approved their policies and how far the 
government could go in implementing them. 

There was no ‘wall’ democracy even during the cultural 
revolution. But now the opinions of the people get free expres- 
sion at least on these walls. People enjoy the right to write 
big character posters according to (article 45, chapter 3) of 
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llic constitution adopted on 5lh March, 1978. It is said that 
the posters against Mao were the handiwork of the present 
authorities and also that those against the government were 
pasted by the followers of the gang of four. Anyway, it is 
something unique for a communist government to allow dis- 
sent even though it is addressed to a very limited audience. 
The message of the posters arc taken note of by the people 
and also the authorities. 

Some posters arc a pointer to future events. The US 
Embassy has detailed a person who goes on a motorbike every- 
day to report about new posters appearing on the democracy 
wall. The foreign correspondents depend more on the ‘writ- 
ings on the wall’ than on official briefings, for their reports 
and political commentaries. Posters proclaiming “Long live 
China-lsrnc! friendship” appeared when China decided to 
teach Vietnam a lesson. The Janata victory of 1977 in India 
was reflected on the walls. The posters have dared to criticize 
Mao and some of his precepts and described the commune as 
a primitive concept of society. To some extent, the Chinese 
have been able to express their free thought through the 
posters. 

1 once asked the Chinese officials accompanying us if any 
new posters had appeared on the wall. (Instead of asking 
what was the latest news, the visitors to China enquire if any 
new posters had come up). “1 do not read them," replied the 
official curtly. Me was a responsible person and could not 
indulge in such un-partylikc activities. However, the common 
people in China read them and exchange opinions with the 
visiting foreigners. The Chinese youth arc definitely interest- 
ed in the posters and they make up a vast majority. Even below 
the age of eighteen there are 40 crorcs! 

Another noteworthy trend in Chinn is their sudden love for 
learning English. It has almost become a fashion to study 
English, which is being taught not only in schools but also in 
factories and hotels. There arc English teaching programmes on 
the radio and Television. People arc eager to study English even 
during their ofT days because they consider knowledge of English 
as essential for modernization. Some study English so that they 
can have rapport with other countries. Several English teachers 
arc being trained; many arc brought from outside China and 
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Chinese are sent abroad for higher English education. 
“Won’t English education make the Chinese familiar with 
the ways of the West and be attracted by. them?”, I querried. 

“Yes, the hazard is there, but considering the advantage 
of studying English, it is insignificant,” contented a Chinese 
Official. 

The talk in China everywhere now is about the havoc 
wrought by the cultural revolution and about the necessity of 
modernization. It was written on the board in a Primary 
school: “study well for modernization of the country.” The 
theme of the slogan on the wall of the ceramic factory was also 
the same: “Bring modernization for increasing production.” 

Wherever a visitor goes, he is compelled to hear about the 
disastrous results of the cultural revolution. The leaders of 
the cultural revolution had almost ruined the country. A 
generation has been deprived of education and these young 
people are a big problem for the government today. When 
the official accompanying us was asked when he had taken his 
degree, he shamefacedly replied that he had only to sign the 
answer papers to pass the examination during the cultural 
revolution. But even if you asked why a particular road was 
in such bad shape, tire answer would be that it was the result 
of the cultural revolution. The intention is to impress upon 
people the bad effects of the cultural revolution through 
constant repetition and reminders. 

During the years of cultural revolution, universities were 
closed down, and students and teachers were sent to the 
villages to do manual work. It was said that higher education 
had no relevance to the country’s march to communism. 
Those who had knowledge of the great Chinese tradition would 
be reminded of the first emperor of China, Ch’in Shill Huang- 
ti (221 — 210 B.C.) who had destroyed some 460 educational 
institutions and burnt all books except such useful texts as 
those on agriculture, medicine and divination. He was also 
the builder of the Great Wall. He had also massacred some 
twenty members of the royal family, who protested against 
his materialist revolution. 

Today the perpetrators of the cultural revolution are being 
denigrated, if not liquidated. The cultural revolution was the 
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agina Mao. It had been turned into a ritual by Mao-worship- 
ping" fanatics. God who was discarded after the ‘liberation,’ 
was reincarnated as Mao. No one was allowed to question his 
divinity or go into the dialectics of his personal glorification. 
Through the cultural revolution, they intended to evolve an 
unquestionable autocracy. 

The urban Chinese do not have the habit of reading news- 
papers in the morning. The newspaper reaches late but that 
docs not make it less popular. The news in the papers are 
limited and presented in a subtle way. The newspapers all 
over the world gave an eight-column banner headline when 
Chinese troops entered Vietnam, but the Peoples Daily print- 
ed only a four-line report. — “Because of the Vietnamese pro- 
vocation, Chinese troops have entered Vietnam with a limited 
objective.” After two days another report appeared. “The 
farmers have begun sowing grain in their land on the Chinese 
side of the Vietnam border.” It meant life had become 
normal. The people need not know anything more. Their 
attention from work should not be diverted. Those who were 
entrusted with the defence of the country would do their job; 
others need not worry about it. When the war became fierce 
and world opinion turned against China, the authorities asked 
people not to listen to foreign broadcasts. All obeyed. Not 
many were interested to hear foreign broadcasts in secrecy. 
The rural Chinese hardly bother about newspapers. They are 
satisfied with the handwritten or mimeographed wall posters 
displayed on their commune notice boards. 

The Chinese do not make a hue and cry about family 
planning; they implement it efficiently. The age of marriage 
is 28 for men and 25 for women. They could have two children 
(now it is restricted to one) with a spacing of four years bet- 
ween. The authorities decided that these norms were in the 
best interest of the country and the people and nobody ques- 
tioned them. No one was compelled to undergo operations. 
The population of China in 1953 (census) was 583 millions, in 
1968 it was 711 millions and now it is 908 millions. In a couple 
of years, China may hit the 1000 million mark. The birth rate 
has receded, so has the death rate, and hence population ex- 
plosion is still a threat to the country. 

The speciality of Chinese food is its colour, aroma and 
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taste. The way the food is served on the table— be it a pig’s 
ear, fish’s tongue or a piece of snake— is most attractive and 
tempts even vegetarians to taste it. Official banquets in China 
are famous for their variety. There were more than 20 items 
in the dinner party given in our honour. Chinese culinary art 
had transformed several types of birds, beasts, snakes and 
even moss into delicious dishes. Some of those who eagerly 
extended their plate withdrew in horror when the ingredients 
were mentioned. There were snakes and dogs transformed into 
tasty food. These were choice delicacies, served only on rare 
and special occasions. In Canton, there was a place where 
dogs were reared for food, as we have piggeries and poultry 
farms. As it is, the Chinese get enough to eat. Their diet 
varies from place to place and consists of rice, barley soup, 
corn meal and bread. Few can afford eggs, mutton and fruits. 
The Chinese do not keep dogs or birds as pets. 

There are differences of opinion among political leaders in 
China too. The friction between top leaders sometimes comes 
to surface. It is said that opinions of the Premier and the Vice 
Premier differed on the action against Vietnam. However, the 
wishes of the Vice Premier prevailed. In fact, the two top 
leaders have diametrically opposite background. Prime 
Minister Hua Kuo-feng was on the forefront of the cultural 
revolution while Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping had been 
branded then a capitalist-roader. Teng is supposed to be the 
most powerful leader in China. The world is watching eager- 
ly where, this short man who gazes quizzically with one eye 
wide open and the other half closed will lead China. Many 
people think that China’s future is safe in the hands of Teng, 
the firm protagonist of modernism and a trusted disciple of 
Chou En-Jai. However, there are a few who suspiciously view 
the ways or modernization. 

Prime Minister Hua Kuo-feng is also the Communist Party 
Chairman. His pictures are there in every school and he is 
praised everywhere. One is reminded of the kings of old to 
whose glory people used to sing songs. China is no more a 
kingdom. It is claimed that there is no personality cult. How- 
ever, personalities are still worshipped as kings of old. 

China’s urban areas are among the most thickly popu ac 
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world, China has 13. But the Chinese cities do not have the 
rush and tension of Western cities. Unlike in New York or 
Chicago, life is peaceful and orderly in Peking. Here few people 
depend on psychiatrists and sedatives to keep themselves sane. 

We were accommodated in a fairly good hotel in Peking. 
There are very few hotels in China and they are not comparable 
with the five-star hotels in India. There are no foam-rubber 
cushions on bed; mosquito nets are rare. In China, there are no 
chewing gum, tips, head waiters, credit cards and many other 
'luxuries.’ But the hotel workers are extremely courteous; the 
food is good and to cap it all there is the age-old tradition of 
Chinese hospitality. 

Some Western films have begun entering China. When we 
were there, Charli Chaplin’s “Modern Time” was being shown 
in a theatre. Several others were expected. The Chinese are 
interested to know what they can get from outside; and out- 
siders are interested in what they can sell to China. 

Like other capitals, Peking too has its share of mausoleums, 
museums, old palaces and treasure houses of art. There are 
“wonders of the word” built with the blood and sweat of 
millions of slaves. 

A ‘.summer palace’ (I Ho Yuan) adjoining the lake K’un-ming 
built for the Empress Dowager Tzu-bsi of the Ch’ing dynasty, 
is a great tourist attraction in Peking. Like the Great wall of 
China, this too can be classified as one of the wonders of the 
world. It is said that the Empress Dowager had used all the 
money allotted to develop Chinese naval fleet for the construc- 
tion of the palace. During the period of the cultural revolution, 
parts of the summer palace and the art items inside were 
destroyed, perhaps to wipe out memories of the disastrous 
naval defect in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894. Many of the 
invaluable precious stones had already been looted by the 
British long ago. 

The popular tourist spot in Peking is the Ming city founded 
by Emperor Yung-lo (1403-1424), the third ruler of the Ming 
dynasty. It is built in the form of two rectangles planned on 
axes governed by the four cardinal points. The northern rect- 
angle encloses the ‘Forbidden City’ with its Gate of Heavenly 
Peace, Wu-men bridge, Gate of the Midday Sun, Imperial 
apartments and Halls of Supreme Harmony (T’ai-ho-tien) and 
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Military Prowess (Wu-Ying-ticn). The southern rectangle 
contains the Temple of Heaven complex (T’ien T’an) originally 
built in 1530-40 and later restored twice, once in 1749 and 
again recently. This complex includes the round Altar of 
Heaven, the Imperial Heavenly Vault-a single storey buildup 
with a dazzling blue-tiled roof on and Ha 31 of Prayer for Good 

Harvests. 

Between the two is the Tien-an-men square, the nerve 
center of Peking and the People’s Republic of China. The com- 
munists have carted away enough imperial structures to create 
a 98-acre space where popular demonstration and ceremonial 
parades are held. They have also built the Museum of Hhtors 
and Revolution and the Great Hall of the People on the cast 
and west of the square. A huge monument to the Heroes 
occupies the middle of the square. 
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the shy and pierced by a flat cloud. This cloud element 
uses elements similar to the motifs of the Temple of Heaven 
gateway. This v is a distinctive image and also the solitary symbol 
of the imperial past. What is amazing about this column is the 
way in which it mingles with the new images of communist 
iconography. 

The original colour of the wall of the structures in the 
Forbidden city and the Temple of Heaven complex is a purple 
red. The same colour is maintained even today. It is said the 
Chinese of the Imperial age considered the colour purple red 
as auspicious because of its association with the pole star. 
Perhaps this colour is an indication of the ambitious nature of 
the policies of Chine rulers — be they emperors or chairmen. 

However, more than the cruel legends of the ancient 
Chinese tradition, the slogans of modernization and the anti- 
Russian, Pro-US policies, some other matters are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration when one evaluates New China which 
has ‘miles to go and promises to keep’ But here is a country 
where the difference between man and man is minimum. There 
are no five-star elite and people living below the poverty line. 
The efforts to establish an egalitarian society is noteworthy, if 
not worth emulating. 

“We are not a rich nation,” a Chinese official told us. 
“Ours is a poor toilers’ country. But everyone shares the riches 
of the land. You may please write only the facts you find here.” 

I stayed in China for few weeks. These officials, who were 
always with us during the period, never had food from our 
hotel. At meal time, they left us. “We cannot afford to have 
the food supplied to our honoured guests,” they said. They 
were particular not to waste government money even when 
they had the chance to do so. 

Krushchev once said that “in China a plate of rice and a 
pair to trousers are shared by two.” That was a typical Krush- 
chevian hyperbole and the Chinese will never forgive Krusch- 
ehev for that. A new society based on material equality is being 
established in China. One can see the continuing and deter- 
mined march of the Chinese people towards that lofty goal. 
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It is hard to believe that protest demonstrations, poster 
pasting and pamphleteering against the authorities are going 
on in a Communist country. Even if these happenings are 
proved through evidence, cynics tend to dismiss them as 
prompted and provoked by the authorities themselves. 
However, it is not only in Peking, ‘the wall of democracy’ has 
come up. In many other communist countries also dissidencc 
has come to the surface in several forms. 

There were organized protests against some of the party 
programmes and policies in Shanghai some months ago. Not 
only the protestors were not liquidated but also their demands 
were considered. It is evident that criticism of the government, 
though not encouraged to grow, is allowed in a subtle form in 
today’s China. Recently there have been demands for liberaliz- 
ing the administration and for full guarantee of human rights. 

Th£ Democracy Wall recently was pasted with many posters 
against the commune system that was designed by Mao to 
bring about social and cultural revolution in the counliysidc. 
When the criticism of the communes continued incessantly and 
finally turned into an attack on Mao himself, the authorities 
called a halt. The Peoples Daily pointed out that the poster 
campaign was crossing the boundaries of accepted norms. 
Though the posters have now disappeared from the wall, their 
message still hangs heavy in the air and discussions on the 
subject go on. The future of the communes, once considered 
the bed-rock of Chinese economy and administrative decentra- 
lization, is now uncertain. 

After liberating the country from the Chiang clique, 1 1. o 
discovered a great revolutionary force lying dormant in 
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It is hard to believe that protest demonstrations, poster 
pasting and pamphleteering against the authorities are going 
on in a Communist country. Even if these happenings are 
proved through evidence, cynics tend to dismiss them as 
prompted and provoked by the authorities themselves. 
However, it is not only in Peking, ‘the wall of democracy’ has 
come up. In many other communist countries also dissidence 
has come to the surface in several forms. 

There were organized protests against some of the party 
programmes and policies in Shanghai some months ago. Not 
only the protestors were not liquidated but also their demands 
were considered. It is evident that criticism of the government, 
though not encouraged to grow, is allowed in a subtle form in 
today’s China. Recently there have been demands for liberaliz- 
ing the administration and for full guarantee of human rights. 

The Democracy Wall recently was pasted with many posters 
against the commune system that was designed by Mao to 
bring about social and cultural revolution in the countryside. 
When the criticism of the communes continued incessantly and 
finally turned into an attack on Mao himself, the authorities 
called a halt. The Peoples Daily pointed out that the poster 
campaign was crossing the boundaries of accepted norms. 
Though the posters have now disappeared from the wall, their 
message still hangs heavy in the air and discussions on the 
subject go on. The future of the communes, once considered 
the bed-rock of Chinese economy and administrative decentra- 
lization, is now uncertain. 

After liberating the country from the Chiang clique, Mao 
discovered a great revolutionary force lying dormant in the 
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argc mass of rural Chinese. He believed that the progress of 
2hina was linked with the organized force of the proletariat of 
ihe countryside. To Mao, development of the villages was 
synonymous with the progress of Chinese economy. 

“Can wc do away with the excessive power concentrated in 
the administration?” Mao once asked. “Yes,” he answered the 
question himself. “But not at once, because today in our 
country still exist vestiges of the forces of imperialism, counter 
revolution and class differences. Our immediate objective is to 
strengthen people’s rule, specially the people’s army, the 
judiciary and the police. We have to consolidate our gains 
through strengthening our national defence and ensuring 
peoples’ interests.” 

To a great extent, China has been successful in bridging the 
gap between classes, if not in establishing a classless society. 
The old bureaucracy has given way to a new administrative set 
up. Yet there are forces of counter-revolution lurking in the 
comers. Though much is talked about the rural force, real 
power is still centralized. This has helped the evolution of a 
strong people’s army in China. Since it is for the party to 
decide what is good for the people, decentralization of power 
still remains an unfulfilled dream of Mao. 

In spite of the controversy centred on the commune, it is a 
must in the itinerary of visitors to China. It is as important to 
the visitor as the great wall is to the Chinese. Many visitors to 
China have written about the commune, some praising it and 
some criticizing it. 

The basic political philosophy of Chinese life is to be self- 
reliant; life and progress depending on their own production. 

While stressing the need for self-reliance in production, 
Mao also advocated the necessity of having social institutions 
to keep pace with economic progress. However the social 
institutions have grown at a much faster pace than the rural- 
oriented economy, and the result of this unequal development 
giving rise to contradictions and criticism. 

However, it is noteworthy that China was able to develop a 
village-oriented egalitarian social system and economy within 
the past two decades. Though statistics could be exaggerations 
and official briefings have to be taken with a pinch of salt, 
there is no doubt that the commune system was mainly 
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instrumental in making the backward and most populous 
country in the world self-sufficient in food. 

Gandhiji had seen India’s future in Gram Swaraj. But 
Indians have almost forgotten the idea of Gram Swaraj. So 
Gandhi’s dream of Gram Swaraj was shattered and rural 
development in India remains a distant goal. 

In China, after liberation, the communes had come up 
spontaneously and not as a revolutionary programme for de- 
veloping the villages. Mao and his colleagues had turned their 
attention to the villages because they thought that socialism 
could not succeed unless the countryside was brought under 
the total control of the state. This ‘back to the villages’ pro- 
gramme was not merely because of Mao’s eagerness to bring 
about rapid progress to the country but also to establish his 
own ‘place’ in the destiny and history of China. 

After liberation large farms were broken up and combined 
as agricutural producers cooperatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. In 1951, there were only 30 such cooperatives in China, but 
by 1954 their members shot up to 6,70,000. But the peasants 
were not happy with the developments. The murmurs of the 
farmers dampened the enthusiasm of some of the top leaders 
for the cooperatives. However, Mao was determined to carry 
out the rural revolution to its logical end of bringing the whole 
of China under the cooperative system. 

It was when he was evolving a plan to form new coopera- 
tives and extend the system to new areas, Mao heard of a new 
experiment in Honan province where many agricultural coopera- 
tives, the handicraft, supply and marketing and credit coopera- 
tives, local communist Youth League and Women’s Association 
had merged with the local government to work together. 
Immediately he went there to see the working of the system. 
Mao was convinced that the system worked better and he 
named it commune. After four months of discovering this 
spontaneous commue, the Communist Party of China formula- 
ted a programme to form communes all over the country. It 
was a decisive step towards China’s independent march to 
socialism, discarding the Soviet road of state-controlled co- 
operative system. The new path China adopted towards progress 
was found most suitable for a developing agrarian country and 
became a model to other Asian nations. However, if the com- 
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munes failed there could be new experiments and new slogans 
based on the very precepts and thoughts of Mao. For, Mao 
had said that he too was subject to correction and this saying 
could be used to quote Mao to negate Maoism. 

The communes are denigrated by Western media as the 
‘bastard child of the Chinese revolution,’ later legitimized by 
Mao. But today the commune has become a framework for the 
creation of a new social system based on a economic and 
political relationship that goes beyond the selfish ambit of 
relations and neighbours and embraces a whole self-reliant 
community. 

From the very beginning, the commune was criticized as 
fit only for a primitive community and not at all suitable for 
the highly, cultured Chinese society. Some described it as a 
petty bourgeois religious madness. However, only the com- 
munes were subject to criticism, not the power and popularity 
of Mao. Mao protected the communes as they were his power 
base. Now, after Mao’s death, the communes are facing more 
intense criticism. Will the communes be finally discarded like 
the cooperatives earlier for a better system? 

The craze for modernization and the resultant massive 
heavy investments in industry are also under criticism and the 
authorities are compelled to re-evaluate their plans. It is said 
that the Chinese are now reluctant to sign with Japan several 
economic agreements that were drafted earlier and have gone 
back on some agreements signed with the USA. Since the 
Chinese leaders know that development has to be based on 
present economic realities, a leap into unrestricted moderniza- 
tion is not expected and therefore, the communes are not likely 
to be discarded in the near future. 

"Seventy crores of Chinese live and work in communes 
that are the very base of the Chinese economy and state 
power,” explained Madam Wen who took us to the Yuyu Wan 
Tan commune located half an hour’s drive away from Peking. 
She gave a detailed lecture on the working of a commune, 
between several cups of tea. "Now let us go around to see the 
nursery school, the farmers’ dwellings farms and industrial 
estate,” she invited us. 

In every peasant home, there was a picture of Mao 
receiving Chou En-Jai on his return from Moscow after 
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attending the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Chou, who had strongly criticized the Russians and given them 
a piece of Chinese mind, much to the delight of Mao, who 
gave him a hero’s welcome in China. 

The Yuyu Wan Tan commune enclosed an area of 33 square 
kilometers and had a small industrial centre, office, rice fields, 
vegetable farms and several big orchards yielding a variety of 
fruits. Some 11,000 persons were engaged in farming and the 
commune had 95 trucks and 17 tractors. 

We saw men and women working in the fields, sowing, reap- 
ing and weeding. They were almost like Indian peasants, the 
only difference being that they were neither barebodied nor 
barefooted. 

It is said that the Chinese tend to exaggerate their statistics 
of production. This is perhaps a legacy of the “Great Leap 
Forward.” Though contradictions can be found in the official 
figures none can deny the notable increase in production. The . 
determination to overcome difficulties and go ahead is evident 
in - every sphere of Chinese life. 

“Last year this commune produced 40 million kilograms 
of vegetables. We sold 8000 pigs and 30,000 chicken. The 
value of the total production was 26 million Yuan (a Yuan is 
around Rs. 5/-) and the profit was 4.6 million Yuan. The profit 
is used for expansion of facilities and welfare measures.” 

The communes have their own small-scale industries to 
augment their profits. Agricultural implements, cement, paper 
etc. are manufactured by these industrial units. Their produc- 
tion processes are old and traditional. There are not many 
machines but they keep several people employed. 

The average yearly income of the members of the commune 
is 250 Yuan. Earlier it was only 150 Yuan. The living standard 
of the people has steadily improved with the increase in pro- 
duction. The workers of the commune are grouped into 16 
production brigades. The commune has now a hospital and 
several clinics. It has 51 nursery and five kindergartens 
schools. 

Men and women work alike and get equal pay for equal 
work. Women retire at 55 and men at 60 years of age. After 
retirement all get a pension or 25 Yuan. 
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lagging behind. But we are making rapid progress. Last year 
some 50 television sets were bought for the common use of 
the commune members. We could have bought more, but 
television sets are in short supply in the market. Today several 
families have television sets of their own.” 

“The communes are based on collective production and 
administration,” said Madame Wen. It works on thTee levels: 
Commune, production brigade and production team. A 
revolutionary committee of 31 supervised the work. This 
committee is under the District Communist Party. The 
committee meets twice a month and reports to the members 
once in six months. The committee members are elected for 
three years. There are only 670 communist party members in 
this commune.” 

Wages are paid according to “work points,” which are 
calculated on the basis of the quantity produced, and a point 
fetches 1.60 Yuan. The work point for each job is fixed by tire 
production brigade and team. Some production teams evaluate 
work points for each day. Though wages are paid every month, 
accounts are settled only at the end of the year. A part of the 
profits arc paid as bonus to the members in proportion to their 
total work points. 

“The wages are not fabulous. Yet it is enough for us to 
buy good food and clothes,” said the representative of the 
commune. Most of them have wrist-watches and bicycles. 
All have houses. The Chinese worker’s first wish is to buy a 
bicycle, then a transister radio. A camera comes under luxury. 

We visited a worker’s house. It was a two-room set with 
enough facilities. The old-type fire place was used to heat the 
rooms. There were pictures of Mao and old calenders on the 
wall. The house was clean and tidy and its owner was 
contented. He had a kitchen garden which fetched him some 
extra income. His wife was away on work and the children 
were attending nursery school. He did not consider his life as 
monotonous. There was a cinema theatre in the commune 
and cultural shows were held once a while. 

“Can the children go out of the commune to seek employ- 
ment when they grow up?" One of the visitors asked. Tlioso 
who finish their studies in middle school are given employment 
in the commune itself. Those who go for higher education can 
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seek jobs outside. During the period of Cultural Revolution, 
no one used to go for higher education. Last year, a hundred 
candidates appeared in competitive tests for higher education 
and were selected. 

The commune system has brought about radical changes in 
the mental outlook of the common man. They are today more 
conscious about protecting the property of the state than 
caring for private possessions. Cooperation and mutual help 
have a prominent place in the social character. Women are 
no more confined to the drudgery of domestic work. It was 
the worker’s wife who received us in a house. Her husband 


was busy preparing dinner in the kitchen. 

While returning from the visit to the commune “I remem- 
bered Mao’s words. "Study about agriculture from Thachai 
and about industry from Thachung.” Tachai and Thachung 
were, the two models. It seemed that these communes were 


the two models. It seemed that the communes that were 
instrumental in the reconstruction of the Chinese society may 
imbibe the ideas of modernization, but would retain its orginal 
broad framework. New thoughts and slogans might replace 
the old but their base would continue to be the communes; for 
they have become deep-rooted and a way of life in China. 

“We have very much reduced the difference between the 
affluent and the poor. China will never see again a society in 
which the rich become richer and the poor, poorer. e ia\c 
the largest population in the world and they have hands use 
to hard work. Also we have plenty of natural resources. What 
we require to raise our standard of living now, is on y som 
more technical know-how. Visit China again . after ive >cars. 
We will be in the forefront of developed nations, the offl 
who guided us said with confidence. And I did not feel 

was boasting. . . ... 

The predominant slogan today in China is abou 
zation. Posters proclaim it everywhere. Everyone fr m 
leaders to the common man, talks about moderniz* • ^ 

ever we went, Peking, Shanghai and all other par of 

slogans of modernization resounded in the air. Comi 

the trauma of a decade-long Cultural Revolu ion Ch n 

fiiii-Wast for modernization. Industry, education and 
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wall. The house was clean and tidy and its owner was 
contented. He had a kitchen garden which fetched him some 
extra income. His wife was away on work and the children 
were attending nursery school. He did not consider his life as 
monotonous. There was a cinema theatre in the commune 
and cultural shows were held once a while. 

“Can the children go out of the commune to seek employ- 
ment when they grow up?” One of the visitors asked. Thoso 
who finish their studies in middle school are given employment 
in the commune itself. Those who go for higher education can 
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seek jobs outside. During the period of Cultural Revolution, 
no one used to go for higher education. Last year, a hundred 
candidates appeared in competitive tests for higher education 
and were selected. 

The commune system has brought about radical changes in 
the mental outlook of the common man. They are today more 
conscious about protecting the property of the state than 
caring for private possessions. Cooperation and mutual help 
have a prominent place in the social character. Women are 
no more confined to the drudgery of domestic work. It was 
the worker’s wife who received us in a house. Her husband 
was busy preparing dinner in the kitchen. 

While returning from the visit to the commune “I remem- 
bered Mao’s words. “Study about agriculture from Thachai 
and about industry from Thachung.” Tachai and Thachung 
were, the two models. It seemed that these communes were 
the two models. It seemed that the communes that were 
instrumental in the reconstruction of the Chinese society may 
imbibe the ideas of modernization, but would retain its orginal 
broad framework. New thoughts and slogans might replace 
the old but their base would continue to be the communes; for 
they have become deep-rooted and a way of life in China. 

“We have very much reduced the difference between the 
affluent and the poor. China will never see again a society in 
which the rich become richer and the poor, poorer. We have 
the largest population in the world and they have hands used 
to hard work. Also we have plenty of natural resources. What 
we require to raise our standard of living now, is only some 
more technical know-how. Visit China again after five years. 
We will be in the forefront of developed nations,” the official 
who guided us said with confidence. And I did not feel he 
was boasting. 

The predominant slogan today in China is about moderni- 
zation. Posters proclaim it everywhere. Everyone, from the 
leaders to the common man, talks about modernization. Wher- 
ever we went, Peking, Shanghai and all other parts of China, the 
slogans of modernization resounded in the air. Coming out of 
the trauma of a decade-long Cultural Revolution, China is 
going full-blast for modernization. Industry, education and 
agriculture are being updated. In five years, China’s face is 
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advisors. But that did not deter China from its path. The 
Chinese have been able to come up in all those spheres where 
Russia had withdrawn its support . 

Modernization does not simply mean using new technology 
and machines. Prime Minister Hud Kuo-Feng says that it is 
necessary to eradicate outmoded technology, managerial 
inefficiency, low productivity and inferior quality of products 
from all spheres. China is now trying to introduce modern 
accounting and managerial expertise into its industrial esta- 
blishments. Calculators and other electronic implements are be- 
ing increasingly used. These are mostly of Japanese or American 
make. Though China has exploded it s first atomic bomb in 
1964, its first hydrogen bomb in 1967; fired its first guided 
missile with a nuclear warhead in 1966 and launched its first 
space satellite in 1970, it is backward in the production of 
consumer items. Modernization plans envisage production of 
more consumer goods and items of ‘com fort.’ 

China has made rapid progress in increasing industrial and 
agricultural production. In 1977 industrial production rose 
up by more than 14 per cent of that of the previsious year. 
The first 6 months of 1978 saw an increase of 24% than those 
of 1977. 

AH the 26,500 communes in China have begun their pro- 
gramme of modernization. ' New technology in agriculture as 
well as industry is being introduced to increase production and 
the efforts are paying rich dividends. China has agreed to 
allow foreign capital in such vital sectors as oil exploration, 
steel, coal production etc. 

There are plans to mechanize 85 per cent of the farming 
activities. China has few modern farm machinery, such as 
tractors or harvesters. Farmers depend mostly on manpower 
and animals. Production of tractors has increased by 32 per 
cent. Chemical fertilizers, now under production, is fast 
replacing traditional fertilizers such as animal manure and 
human waste. 

In a socialist society, the benefit of increased orotroioa 
should reach the worker. In China, the living standard o: me 
worker has definitely improved after the arc areas ; v 5 "Y-- r -- 
mentation of modernization programmes 

In short, China is todsv msrpV— — — " ~ 
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nization holding fast to its socialist values. 

Huge pictures of Mao and posters carrying his thoughts 
can be seen everywhere in China even today. China-watchers 
wonder how long these will last. Everyone who returns from 
China, is asked this question. 

There is a grand mausoleum built to the memory of Mao 
in the famous T’ien-an-men Square. Facing it are huge portra- 
its of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. The question is, will 
Mao be devalued in China as Stalin in Russia. 

It is a fact that the policies and programmes evolved 
by Mao have been altered. But even when Mao was being 
corrected, the new leaders used to quote Mao; for Mao had 
said “Except the new-born babes and the dead, everyone 
is liable to commit mistakes.” It means Mao is not 
infallible. 

The new long march of China, based on the four princi- 
ples of modernization, is against the precepts of Mao. The 
brain behind modernization, Vice Premier Teng once said: 
‘Only such teachings of Mao that be useful for us in the pre- 
sent circumstances will be followed.” For, Mao himself had 
exhorted to search for truth through experiments. “More than 
my philosophy, it is the peoples’ revolutionary experience that 
becomes the scale to measure truth”, he had said. Giving 
importance to these thoughts of M ao, as interpreted by the 
Western observers, is evidence for Mao being slowly phased 
out of the Chinese political scence. 

However not only Mao is not criticized publicly in China, 
but he is still often quoted. The Official guides and inter- 
preters often mention the greatness of Mao. However the 
revaluation of Mao has started from the top and the people 
are noticing it. 

The present Chinese leaders would say that Mao was no 
great economist or philosopher. But the contribution of Mao 
towards the Chinese revolution and consolidation of China as 
a great nation can never be forgotten by the people. So even 
those who criticize Mao, are careful not to hurt popular 
feelings. 

It is this fear of Mao’s popularity that deters the present 
leaders from blaming the ‘Gang of four’ for all the crimes of 
the Cultural Revolution. The gang is made responsible for 
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all the mistakes of Mao in the last ten years of his life. The 
tirade against the ‘Gang of four’ goes on uninterrupted in 
universities, communes, factories and fields. It is said the gang 
was the cause of blocking China’s progress. What was Mao 
doing then? He was too old and in ill health and the gang did 
many things without his knowledge. However, the leadership 
knows that Mao had blessed the gang of four in all its 
endeavours but they are afraid to pull down the ‘God’ 
of millions from his pedestal. 

Earlier some posters denigrating Mao and others suppor- 
ting him had appeared. Now, both have disappeared and 
replaced by slogans of ‘modernization.’ 

In Russia, Stalin’s photos and statues have been removed 
long ago. But in China Mao’s images are still there. Even if 
Mao’s policies are corrected, his charisma cannot be harmed 
because Mao dead is no less powerfull than Mao alive; for his 
role in not only shaping China’s history, but also in develop- 
ing world communism, can not be erased from the pages of 
World History. So disregarding a few of his tenets need not 
mean his denigration. In short, negation of Mao is nothing 
short of depriving the Chinese revoluion of its father figure. 

The government and the Communist Party publish hun- 
dreds of dailes and many weeklies so that newspapers can 
reach all Chinese who can read. As the rural areas do not get 
these papers, mimeographed and handwritten newspapers are 
circulated there. 

In Peking, we visited the officers of Jen Min Jin Pao 
( People's Daily). The paper is as old as the Chinese Revolu- 
tion and reflects the official news of the communist party and 
the government. Some 65 lakh copies of the ( People's Daily) 
are printed. The price comes to about 25 paise. It is pub- 
lished every day of the year simultaneously from 25 cities and 
towns. In nine centres, it has facilities for printing from facsi- 
mile. It is distributed in China through the post offices. 

The post offices open only at eight in the morning. But 
the post office authorities receive the paper at 4 a.m. and used 
to deliver copies early to us in the hotels. In Peking, with a 
population of 80 lakhs, the circulation of the People s Daily 
is 1 1 lakhs. But a single copy is read by several people. 

Even the Prime Minister and other leaders of the party 
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and the government get the newspaper through the post 
office. The postal department gets 5 paise as delivery charges. 
Except for distinguished guests, the newspaper is not deli- 
vered at home. 

I was curious to know why the news is published two or 
three days late. “We have several shortcomings” the news- 
paper men said. Technical difficulties and lack of communica- 
tion facilities. “You didn’t give importance to the news when 
Vietnam attacked your country” I said. “Yes, we don’t want 
to disturb the people and divert their mind from their work. 
So we are very careful in giving out news.” 

The People’s Daily has six pages. Important news is printed 
on the first page. Pages 2, 3 and 4 carry internal news. The 
international news is printed on pages 5 and 6. The attack on 
Vietnam was printed on page six. The newspaper mostly 
depends on the news agency for news. 

One third of the 1400 employees in the People's Daily are 
women. “Our printing machines are old. We can increase the 
circulation only when we get new machines. But shortage of 
newsprint will yet remain as a big problem” they said. 

Composing is done by hand. The Chinese language has 
more than a thousand characters and it is not easy to make 
mono or lino machines for the language. Perhaps computers 
cold solve the problem. • 

An important department in the newspaper office is named 
“Mass workers.” It gets daily more than 2000 letters from 
readers. “We read every one of these letters. Some are publi- 
shed. But the contents of others are also taken note of. The 
readers’ letters have contributed much to the progress of the 
nation said the Chief of the foreign news bureau. “The letters 
have exposed several of our shortcomings. They are a great 
blessing to us as well as to the nation.” 

The Chief quoted two instances: A district was devasted by 
flood. The central government provided relief. But some of 
the local partymen swallowed the money. The paper got letters 
about the swindling. When investigated, the allegation was 
found to be true. “We published the letters as well as the 
investigation report by our correspondent. Also we printed an 
editorial about it drawing the attention of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. Tire local leaders soon found themselves 
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in jail.” 

Through another letter, it was pointed out that some party 
leaders lived in guest houses and rented out their house to 
make money. The matter was investigated by the Peoples Daily 
correspondent, and the culprits are being booked. Prison cells 
now await those leaders. 

Citing these two examples, the Editor said: “if the party 
leaders err. people could bring them to the attention of the 
authorities through letters. The authorities take action 
in every case. We are thus serving the cause of people's 
democracy.” 

“Could you follow these democratic norms during the 
Cultural Revolution?” His reply reminded us about our own 
Emergency: Editors were sacked, writers were punished and 
the whole propaganda was directed to create the personality 
cult of the leaders. “We are ashamed to say it, but the decade 
brought a bad name to our paper.” 

“And what did you do then?” we asked.” 

“I was not well, I availed my leave and stayed at home.” 
His reply made us laugh. 

When the whole country was in deep sorrow over the death 
of Chou En-lai, the People's Daily published editorials on 
educational reforms. The names of those who wrote against 
such callousnesss of the paper, were given to the police. The 
letters were thrown into the waste paper basket. When the 
newspaper employees protested everyone, including the Editor, 
was sacked. The People’s Daily became an instrument in the 
hands of counter-revolutionaries. But the readers continued 
writing. They wrote that it had been turned into a Goebbel- 
sian newspaper. These who wrote the letters were sent to jail. 

The Chief of the Foreign Bureau spoke also about the 
salary of journalists. It was not much. The Chief Editor got 
double the amount of the lowest paid employee. The wages of 
others were not more than that of a skilled worker. 

Do you notice the posters appearing on the Democracy 
Wall? “Yes, we have even written editorials about it. Such 
expression of free thought is necessary for the health of a 
democracy, and constructive suggestions should be encoura- 
ged.” 

The functioning of the People’s Daily as the mouthpiece of 
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the party and the state was worth watching. The People's 
Daily was an object lesson in how a newspaper served the 
cause of a party and propagated the government’s ideas. But 
despite everything, it was also true that chinks appeared, 
through which the people too could give vent to their feelings 
to some extent. The columns of People's Daily did serve a 
marginal function. 
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Two Days before my departure to China, I read an interes- 
ting bit of news: As in the West, in China too dancing and 
discotheques were becoming a craze among the youth and 
Chinese girls waited for foreign partners in these dancing 
places. This information injected much enthusiasm in the 
Indian newsmen who had been reconciled to a dull officially 
conducted tour. 

There was a big signboard in fro nt of the hotel where we 
stayed in Peking. “Come, join and enjoy” beckoned the 
board and gave details of the dancing place. The entry fee was 
10 Yuan — almost ten per cent of the monthly income of the 
average Chinese. For the foreign tourists — not for us Indians — 
the amount was Paltry, but the Chinese could not think of 
spending such a large amount for an entertainment lasting an 
hour or so. There were other reasons too why the Chinese did 
not frequent such places. 

We did not have much difficulty in locating the place and 
we wanted to know how wide China was opening her doors to 


t in foreign cultures. 

First the news and now the signboard led some of us to 
dnk that China too had allowed its youth to wallow in per- 
issiveness as in the West. We thought the authorities would 
3 t stand in the way of youth having a ga> time and gn 
lblic expression to their natural feelings, t was a so in cr 
•cted « an example of increasing American .'""7“ 
hina. However after spending some m ivrone. ' 

aces, we found that such conclusions wer . "essential t , 

“K is necessar.topopul^- ™ 
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The emphasis was on but. When, more young people were 
dragged into the dance craze, the authorities sounded a warn- 
ing note. Attendance in the place of dancing dropped. 

When we reached the dancing place, we found no girls 
waiting for foreigners. There were very few Chinese inside. 
Except two or three Chinese girls, all others were foreigners. 
Unlike in the parlours of the West, there were neither nude 
women nor wine flowing. There was an orchestra that blared 
out rock music. But those who swung to its tunes were over- 
seas Chinese and tourists. The dance provided some entertain- 
ment to the foreigners in Peking where no other kind of night 
life existed. 

One of our party invited a Chinese girl, who was sitting at 
a table, to dance with him. She smiled charmingly but politely 
refused. After sometime she was found dancing with a Chinese 
boy. They danced for a short while and returned to their 
seats. 

Dances are held in college hostels but these do not burst 
into boisterous merrymaking or cross the boundaries of 
Chinese decency. Even then such entertainments are not 
allowed to interfere with one’s work and duty. 

A doctor from Andhra Pradesh studying acupuncture in 
Peking invited two nurses for a dance and promised to pay 
their entrance fee to the disco. They did not refuse but ex- 
cused themselves several times giving one reason or other. 
The Ciiinese are reluctant to be free with foreigners. They know 
the limits of the freedom allowed to them. 

A Canadian journalist, who had spent some time in China 
had an interesting story to tell. After being six months in the 
sea, a ship from the German Democratic Republic anchored 
in a Chinese port. The Chinese naval officers warmly received 
their German counterparts. The Germans wanted to have a 
dance in the evening. The Chinese promised to make all 
arrangements. The floor, the band and the music were ready. 
The Germans came all dressed up for the dance. The band 
began playing. The Chinese officers politely told the Germans 
to dance. But there was not a single girl there. The enraged 
Germans ran amuck and broke everything around. But the 
Chinese took it in their stride . 

A friend among us used to complement the Chinese girls 



exclaiming ‘you are beautiful.’ But the girls paid no heed and 
turned their face. Our interpreter explained that in China 
girls were not flattered by such complements. Also they 
could not be enticed by invitation to tea or dance. Generally 
they are reluctant to be familiar with foreigners. Except for 
some overseas Chinese, no foreigners were able to fall in love 
and marry Chinese girls. 

‘Massage’ is a pretext for prostitution in many foreign 
countries and even some of the Indian cities. In the hotel we 
stayed, there was a board: “Visit the parlour at 10th floor 
for good massage.” One of us went up there after paying 10 
Yuan. He was laid on a cot in his underclothes and a sheet 
was put on him. A middle aged man massaged him over the 
sheet. However, Chinese massage is as good as Chinese medi- 
cine for preserving health and youthful vigour. 

A friend of mine believed there would be pliable women 
in China too as everywhere else. He tried his theory on a girl 
when he was alone with her. But the girl retreated, after a 
warm embrace and returned the present he gave her. Where 
could she take it? What would she reply if someone asked her 
from where she got it? My friend still belives that it was this 
fear that made her return his gift. But it is more probable 
that they except love only in return for love; that too from 
their own countrymen. 

Wang, the interpreter, who accompanied us to Peking 
University said that he had almost completed translating 
Thakazhi Shivasankara Pillai’s famous novel “Two measures 
of rice.” But the manuscript fell into the hands of the “Cul- 
tural revolutionary” and was destroyed. Many such great 
works of art and literature were destroyed during the Cultural 
Revolution. Several plays and operas were banned. It was a 
time when Mao’s fourth wife, Madam Chiang Ch’ing, was in 
full control of the cultural scene. The Chinese opera music 
was replaced by full-throated revolutionary songs, which were 
merely political slogans. In the language of the leaders of the 
Cultural Revolution, all the weeds and poisonous plants were 
removed from China’s cultural field. 

However, gradually the Cultural Revolution was compelled 
to give way to the new leadership and its ideas. After the 
Gang of four was overthrown, the breeze of liberalization 
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started blowing into Hie suffocated cultural life. The sup- 
pressed emotions have found an outlet and it is natural that 
now the youth revelled in their new found freedom. But 
the Chinese know the limit and restrain themselves. Encou- 
raging dances and draw in the reins at the first signs of 
excess, arc all part of the new Chinese policy of limited libera- 
lization. 

Many of the literary works and plays, that were weeded 
out as poisonous, have now been accepted as elevated and 
restored to their original position. When China freed itself 
from the clutches of Cultural Revolution, many literary giants 
of the past including Confucius came into vogue with greater 
renown. 

The officials of the Foreign Ministry accompanied us 
during the first lap of our tour, which ended at Canton. Later, 
officials of the Department of South Indian studies (Peking 
University) were our guides. One of them was an important 
office-bearer of the Communist Party and spoke about many 
national and international matters. The Foreign Ministry 
officials had given us their address and phone numbers, but 
we could not contact them after they left us. They mixed 
with foreigners only when it was officially necessary. Once 
their duty is over, they become almost untraccable. 

As in Soviet Russia, in China too there arc no telephone 
directories. The authorities contend that only those whose 
numbers are known to you should be called. One cannot pester 
people by making unnecessary calls. 

In China, now people enjoy the freedom to speak and tra- 
vel. But the officials restrict their talk to mere official matters. 
A friend asked a beautiful girl working in the telegraph office 
if he could visit her house for a talk. “You could talk to me 
here” she said politely. The reticence on the part of the Chi- 
nese to mingle with foreigners is evident everywhere. Arc they 
afraid of being watched? 

Recently there has been a growing awareness in China 
about human rights. We saw some posters relating to it. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that in a socialist country, the meaning and 
range of human rights arc different. When the state itself is 
engaged in building a society in which the human rights of all 
people will be protected, individual liberties will have to be 
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restricted. So the Chinese authorities, as all communists in 
power, say that the demand for human rights should not 
clash with the working of the state. 

Individual freedom and many other freedoms find a pro- 
minent place in the Chinese Constitution. On reading the 
Chinese Constitution one will find it quite acceptable. But 
there are articles in the Constitution itself that put limitations 
one those freedoms. And those restricting the freedom are not 
merely to be used during an emergency. These are in force at 
all times and remain an inseparable part of the Constitution: 
All are bound to support the communist party and its leader- 
ship. Since one is bound to obey this order and the power to 
make people obey this order is vested with the government, 
many of the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution become 
ineffective. Even at a time when a hundred thoughts were 
encouraged, personal freedom did not exist. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution even this limited freedom was destroyed. 
It dampened the enthusiasm of the intellectuals. Though the 
situation has changed much now, the Chinese authorities as 
well as the people have an idea as to how far one can stretch 
freedom and human rights. 

As elsewhere in the world, the youth in China too are 
somewhat restive. They give vent to their feelings through 
protests. A few months ago, some youngsters Jay on the rail- 
way track as a sort of Satyagralia. But there is no possibi- 
lity of these protests flaring up under the present circustances. 
A poster saying “It is necessary to change the political system 
if China is to be modernized” appeared only once. The 
Chinese leadership will not allow the socialist edifice built 
through a protracted revolution to be dismantled. 

Confucius may be rehabilitated, new flowers may bloom 
and new ideas may be tested. There may never occur another 
Cultural Revolution. But the outside wind that rushes in 
through the newly opened windows of China, will not be 
allowed to blow off the decor inside. No leadership will allow 
the Chinese social atmosphere to be polluted from outside. 
The Chinese may be allowed to see what happens in the out- 
side world, but they will also be required to protect their own 
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started blowing into the suffocated cultural life. The sup- 
pressed emotions have found an outlet and it is natural that 
now the youth revelled in their new found freedom. But 
the Chinese know the limit and restrain themselves. Encou- 
raging dances and draw in the reins at the first signs of 
excess, are all part of the new Chinese policy of limited libera- 
lization. 

Many of the literary works and plays, that were weeded 
out as poisonous, have now been accepted as elevated and 
restored to their original position. When China freed itself 
from the clutches of Cultural Revolution, many literary giants 
of the past including Confucius came into vogue with greater 
renown. 

The officials of the Foreign Ministry accompanied us 
during the first lap of our tour, which ended at Canton. Later, 
officials of the Department of South Indian studies (Peking 
University) were our guides. One of them was an important 
office-bearer of the Communist Party and spoke about many 
national and international matters. The Foreign Ministry 
officials had given us their address and phone numbers, but 
we could not contact them after they left us. They mixed 
with foreigners only when it was officially necessary. Once 
their duty is over, they become almost untraceable. 

As in Soviet Russia, in China too there are no telephone 
directories. The authorities contend that only those whose 
numbers are known to you should be called. One cannot pester 
people by making unnecessary calls. 

In China, now people enjoy the freedom to speak and tra- 
vel. But the officials restrict their talk to mere official matters. 
A friend asked a beautiful girl working in the telegraph office 
if he could visit her house for a talk. “You could talk to me 
here” she said politely. The reticence on the part of the Chi- 
nese to mingle with foreigners is evident everywhere. Are they 
afraid of being watched? 

Recently there has been a growing awareness in China 
about human rights. We saw some posters relating to it. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that in a socialist country, the meaning and 
range of human rights are different. When the state itself is 
engaged in building a society in which the human rights of all 
people will be protected, individual liberties will have to be 
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restricted. So the Chinese authorities, as all communists in 
power, say that the demand for human rights should not 
clash with the working of the state. 

Individual freedom and many other freedoms find a pro- 
minent place in the Chinese Constitution. On reading the 
Chinese Constitution one will find it quite acceptable. But 
there are articles in the Constitution itself that put limitations 
one those freedoms. And those restricting the freedom are not 
merely to be used during an emergency. These are in force at 
all times and remain an inseparable part of the Constitution: 
All are bound to support the communist party and its leader- 
ship. Since one is bound to obey this order and the power to 
make people obey this order is vested with the government, 
many of the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution become 
ineffective. Even at a time when a hundred thoughts were 
encouraged, personal freedom did not exist. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution even this limited freedom was destroyed. 
It dampened the enthusiasm of the intellectuals. Though the 
situation has changed much now, the Chinese authorities as 
well as the people have an idea as to how far one can stretch 
freedom and human rights. 

As elsewhere in the world, the youth in China too are 
somewhat restive. They give vent to their feelings through 
protests. A few months ago, some youngsters lay on the rail- 
way track as a sort of Satyagraha. But there is no possibi- 
lity of these protests flaring up under the present circustances. 
A poster saying “It is necessary to change the political system 
if China is to be modernized” appeared only once. The 
Chinese leadership will not allow the socialist edifice built 
through a protracted revolution to be dismantled. 

Confucius may be rehabilitated, new flowers may bloom 
and new ideas may be tested. There may never occur another 
Cultural Revolution. But the outside wind that rushes in 
through the newly opened windows of China, will not be 
allowed to blow off the decor inside. No leadership will allow 
the Chinese social atmosphere to be polluted from outside. 
The Chinese may be allowed to see what happens in the out- 
side world, but they will also be required to protect their own 
social system and values, their arts and literature, from exter- 
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started blowing into the suffocated cultural life. The sup- 
pressed emotions have found an outlet and it is natural that 
now the youth revelled in their new found freedom. But 
the Chinese know the limit and restrain themselves. Encou- 
raging dances and draw in the reins at the first signs of 
excess, are all part of the new Chinese policy of limited libera- 
lization. 

Many of the literary works and plays, that were weeded 
out as poisonous, have now been accepted as elevated and 
restored to their original position. When China freed itself 
from the clutches of Cultural Revolution, many literary giants 
of the past including Confucius came into vogue with greater 
renown. 

The officials of the Foreign Ministry accompanied us 
during the first lap of our tour, which ended at Canton. Later, 
officials of the Department of South Indian studies (Peking 
University) were our guides. One of them was an important 
office-bearer of the Communist Party and spoke about many 
national and international matters. The Foreign Ministry 
officials had given us their address and phone numbers, but 
we could not contact them after they left us. They mixed 
with foreigners only when it was officially necessary. Once 
their duty is over, they become almost untraceable. 

As in Soviet Russia, in China too there are no telephone 
directories. The authorities contend that only those whose 
numbers are known to you should be called. One cannot pester 
people by making unnecessary calls. 

In China, now people enjoy the freedom to speak and tra- 
vel. But the officials restrict their talk to mere official matters. 
A friend asked a beautiful girl working in the telegraph office 
if he could visit her house for a talk. “You could talk to me 
here” she said politely. The reticence on the part of the Chi- 
nese to mingle with foreigners is evident everywhere. Are they 
afraid of being watched? 

Recently there has been a growing awareness in China 
about human rights. We saw some posters relating to it. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that in a socialist country, the meaning and 
range of human rights are different. When the state itself is 
engaged in building a society in which the human rights of all 
people will be protected, individual liberties will have to be 
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restricted. So the Chinese authorities, as all communists in 
power, say that the demand for human rights should not 
clash with the working of the state. 

Individual freedom and many other freedoms find a pro- 
minent place in the Chinese Constitution. On reading the 
Chinese Constitution one will find it quite acceptable. But 
there are articles in the Constitution itself that put limitations 
one those freedoms. And those restricting the freedom are not 
merely to be used during an emergency. These are in force at 
all times and remain an inseparable part of the Constitution: 
All are bound to support the communist party and its leader- 
ship. Since one is bound to obey this order and the power to 
make people obey this order is vested with the government, 
many of the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution become 
ineffective. Even at a time when a hundred thoughts were 
encouraged, personal freedom did not exist. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution even this limited freedom was destroyed. 
It dampened the enthusiasm of the intellectuals . Though the 
situation has changed much now, the Chinese authorities as 
well as the people have an idea as to how far one can stretch 
freedom and human rights. 

As elsewhere in the world, the youth in China too are 
somewhat restive. They give vent to their feelings through 
protests. A few months ago, some youngsters lay on the rail- 
way track as a sort of Satyagraha. But there is no possibi- 
lity of these protests flaring up under the present circustances. 
A poster saying “It is necessary to change the political system 
if China is to be modernized” appeared only once. The 
Chinese leadership will not allow the socialist edifice built 
through a protracted revolution to be dismantled. 

Confucius may be rehabilitated, new flowers may bloom 
and new ideas may be tested. There may never occur another 
Cultural Revolution. But the outside wind that rushes in 
through the newly opened windows of China, will not be 
allowed to blow off the decor inside. No leadership will allow 
the Chinese social atmosphere to be polluted from outside. 
The Chinese may be allowed to see what happens in the out- 
side world, but they will also be required to protect their own 
social system and values, their arts and literature, ffom exter- 
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nal interference. Even now a section of the Chinese leader- 
ship fear that they have opened their doors too wide. The 
latest reports say that there is rethinking on modernization 
and liberalization. 



7 


The most impressive achievement of the People’s Republic of 
China is in the field of education. Prior to ‘liberation’ 
(October 1949) few could read and write; only the affluent 
could afford education for their wards. The government set 
out to teach all people to read and write and build new 
schools. To achieve its aims, it reduced both the number of 
Chinese characters used in print and the number of strokes in 
writing the characters. It also built a number of schools all 
over China. The childern of the peasants and workers were 
induced to attend these schools. As a result illiteracy has 
declined by more than 50% and Primary school education has 
become almost universal. 

The vast expansion in Primary school education, the shor- 
tage of school buildings, and increase in the number of 
children from the working classes seeking education in the 
Middle schools has put severe pressure on Middle school 
education. Consequently the large number of less talented child- 
ren do not go beyond lower Middle school level; instead they 
are sent to work in farms. Even then, the number of child- 
ren seeking admission to upper Middle school is so large that 
opportunities for acquiring it are dwindling year by year. 

The modern state controls every aspect of its citizens’ life 
either directly or indirectly. It does so through an army of 
functionaries and a highly complicated chain of command 
stretching from the Head of the state to the mass of people at 
the base. By virtue of their position, the functionaries become 
a favoured or privileged class. To perpetuate their privileges, 
they set up and patronize special or elitist educational institu- 
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enable them to remain in the favoured class. 

China is an omnipotent state. It has greater need for this 
special class of people. Further, in China education has tradi- 
tionally been the ladder to success. 

Mao Tse-tung asserted on February 27, 1957: ‘Not to have 

a correct political point of view is like having no soul 

Our educational policy must enable everyone who gets an 
education to develop morally, intellectually and physically and 
become a cultured socialist-minded worker.’ Following him, 
Lu Ting-yi, a member of the politburo echoed: 

‘Our state is a proletarian dictatorship, a socialist state. 

Our education is not bourgeois, but socialist education 

The educational policy of the Chinese Communist Party has 
always been that education should serve the politics of the 
working class and be combined with productive labour; and 
to apply this policy, education must be led by the Comm- 
unist Party . . . We believe there are only two kinds of know- 
ledge in this word one is knowledge of the class struggle 

The other kind of knowledge is the knowledge of the struggle 
for production, that is, the knowledge men gain in their 

struggle against nature The philosophy of dialectical 

materialism provides men with a correct way of thinking.’ 

Thus it appeared to me that the reduction in the oppor- 
unities for acquiring Middle School education, the aspirations 
if the favoured governing class for its children and the 
ieology of the Chinese Communist Party were in conflict. So 
vhen I set out for China, I decided to find out answers to 
he three questions that had puzzled me: 

1 . Is there such a favoured governing class in China? 

2. Does this class patronize special or elitist educational 
institutions? 

3. What has the government done to carry out the party’s 
ideology with regard to education? 

On reaching China, I found out that there exists in China 
uch a privileged class and there are such schools for their 
hildren and what is more that even during the Cultural Revol- 
dion when schools were closed and students and teachers were 
:nt to the villages and farms to work, these schools for the 
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privileged few went on. 

“We are poor economically as well as in technical exper- 
tise. So there are only a few special schools in China. The 
education the students get here is imparted to many others by 
them. It is necessary for us to send more able and intelligent 
students for higher education.” 

Mao had said that class differences would remain for 
hundred years after revolution. That was why even during 
the Cultural Revolution he had blessed the ‘special schools’ 
and nurtured the ‘Brahmin’ class to rule over China. 

However, class divisions were not noticed when we visited 
a nursery school. The privileges begin at middle school stage. 
The middle school course is for five years — three in junior and 
two in senior classes. Students are selected for the senior class 
after a competitive examination. Only those students who are 
outstanding are eligible for higher education. 

“We welcome the uncles who are visiting us. The uncles 
should love nephews; and nephews should respect uncles.” 
With this speech the six year old ‘leader’ welcomed us to the 
kindergarten school. The habit of teaching the children to 
call everyone ‘uncle’ is very much prevalent in China too. 

It is not compulsory for children in the nursey school to 
wear uniforms. So among a people drably dressed, these chil- 
dren look colourful. The children are neither shy nor selfish. 
Being with other children most of their time their character 
moulds at a tender age. 

The school had arranged a cultural programme for our 
benefit. There was a message in the ballet played by children 
of the age group of one to seven years. A rabbit began cul- 
tivating his land alone. He was caught by a wolf. Other rabbits 
joined to rescue the victim. They killed the wolf. “If you stand 
united, you can defeat your enemy.” The message was not 
merely “unity is strength.” — Unite and face the enemy! 

In the end, the six-years-old leader made another speech 
to thank us. “We love our country. We love our Chairman 
Hua...” Paying obeisance to personality begins at infancy. 
Later we heard a song also praising Hua. “Hua will lead us,” 
they sang. In China too there was the unmistakable ‘ janagana - 
mam adhinayakaisml’ 

However, it is worth watching and understanding how 
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young children are cared for in China. Generally communist 
countries show great interest in the upbringing of children. 
For them, the children are the future not only of their country 
but also of the communist ideology. 

The attitude is “children are the wealth of the state.” 
Since everyone goes to work, the children are sent to nursery 
schools. Children whose parents have to be on night duty 
regularly, will be provided with boarding facilities in the nursery 
school. Others can keep their children in the nursery from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. The children are taught games, story-telling 
and drawing. Also they study to count and how to behave. 
The teaching system cannot be classified as Montessorian or 
anything similar. But it is an effective 'system. We visited 
several nursery schools and all of them were equally good. 
This facility, that can be availed of by only the rich in India, is 
available even to the children of farm and factory workers in 
China. 

We visited No. 1 Primary Experimental School in Peking. 
The school was established 67 years ago and its Headmistress 
is 73. She could have retired, “But I can’t leave this institu- 
tion to which I have life-long emotional attachment.” They 
were experimenting with reforms in Primary Education. The 
period of classes, teaching aids and the method of instruction 
were all subject to critical assessment. The school which was 
earlier affiliated to Peking University is now under the Bureau 
of Education . The reports of experiments and recommendations 
are sent to the Bureau. “We recommended a five-year course 
instead of the six years, and it was accepted,” said Madam 
Shen Maling, the Headmistress. 

The school has 80 teachers, 18 classes and 737 students and 
worked in two shifts i.e. from 8 to 12 a.m. and 1.30 to 3 p.m. 
Chinese language, music, general science and arithmetic are 
taught upto class III. From class III, English and other 
subjacts are taught. New Mathematics, the bugbear of Indian 
children and parents, is not taught here even as an experiment. 
Television and tape recorders are used as teaching aids. 

In China, teachers have an organization. Transfers are 
rare. The school authorities are consulted before any transfer 
is effected. There are some teachers who work in two schools. 
They get special bonus on the recommendation of the school 
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committee and district committee of the Communist Part}'. 
Experienced and eligible teachers are nominated as members 
of the Municipal Congress. 

During the Cultural Revolution, a 12 year old school girl 
wrote a letter to the People' s Daily describing teachers as a class 
of counter-revolutionaries. She said they belonged to the ‘foul 
old nine.’ Imperialists, feudal lords, agents of the enemy and 
intellectuals belonged to the ‘foul old nine.” Also the capit- 
alist-roaders. The present Vice-Premier Mr Teng was descri- 
bed as a capitalist-roader. When a special school had come 
under the onslaught of Cultural Revolution, its Headmaster 
was assigned the task of sweeping the floor. It was impossible 
to antagonize the majority of students and young teachers. 
“I had to subject myself to self-criticism,” said Madam Ling. 
“I could not blame them. Were we not in a country under 
the leadership of Mao?” Now the Gang of Four is being 
blamed for all those excesses. 

“The students are not beaten, but they are punished,” said 
a teacher of a middle school in Wuhan. Mostly the students 
are corrected by speaking to their parents. In rare cases one 
is suspended. “However students’ discipline is not a problem 
as it used to be before.” ‘Before’ means during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Yuvan Phu has been a Principal for the past 22 years. The 
school, he heads has a strength of 1800 students and is 
functioning since 28 years. There are 178 teachers in the 
school. The seniormost teachers get a salary of 96 Yuan. The 
school charged every student a small fee. In the junior 
classes, the fee was three Yuan for six months and in senior 
classes three and a half Yuan. Those who are financially 
handicapped are not only exempted from fees but also are 
assisted in buying books and school uniform. 

The text books were the same everywhere. English was 
taught from the very beginning. Lately Japanese too has been 
included in the curriculum. 

It was interesting to hear a conversation between a teacher 
and a primary school student. 

Teacher: Do you learn English? 

Student: Yes. 

Teacher: Do you learn Russian? 
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Student: No. I do not learn Russian. 

The ‘not’ was very much emphasized. I felt it was not 
only English that was being taught but also basic politics’ of 
China. 

When we went to visit another school, we found a big 
banner at the gate “Welcome to the Friends from India. Long 
live India-China friendship.” On the way back my shoe was 
damaged. I gave it for repair to a way-side cobbler . He had 
a machine to make stitches on the shoe. By the time the shoe 
was repaired, a crowd had gathered around. They had not seen 
an Indian before. Seeing us they were happy. It showed that 
the banner displayed at the school gate was not a mere a 
formality. 

We visited the Sun Yat-Sen University in Canton and the 
Peking University. The Asia Study Group in Peking Univer- 
sity wanted us to talk to the research scholars. I did not 
know how to make exhortations and political speeches, so 
agreed to talk to them informally. They wanted to know 
many thing about India — the caste system, Morarji-Charan 
Singh feud, oppression of Harijans, land legislation of Kerala 
and other matters. Listening to their questions, one could 
understand that they had enough knowledge of the subjects 
and were eager to know more. 

A collegue of mine while giving out statistics of food pro- 
duction in India inflated the figure by 10,000 lakh tonnes. 
But a Chinese scholar corrected him quoting the previous 
week’s Economic Times. Hastily my friend started telling 
about nuclear reactors. They know all about our production 
statistics. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Peking University, Professor Shi 
is a noted scholar. He was translating Ramayana into Chi- 
nese. He had already translated Shakuntalam. The previous 
year, he had visited India as amember of a goodwill mission. 
It was a pleasure to talk to the learned man. 

The Sun Yat-Sen University, established in 1924, is one of 
the important universities in China. It was being expanded 
to give instruction to 2000 post-graduates and 10,000 students. 
At present it has 5000 students on its rolls. There were five 
departments for natural sciences and humanities. Some thirty- 
five specialists taught there. 
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The vacation was five weeks a year — three in winter and 
two in summer. A fee was charged from students but those 
who could ill afford it were granted concessions upto 75 per 
cent. Entrance was through a competitive test and one had to 
obtain at least 70 per cent marks for admission. 

In China, Vice-Chancellors and other learned dons are 
paid well. The Vice-Chancellor of Sun Yat-sen University is 
paid 400 Yuan. Other teachers get on an average 90 Yuan. 

The Cultural Revolution wrought havoc on university 
education. “The more one acquired cultural knowledge, the 
more he becomes a counter-revolutionary” said Chiang tee 
Shen, a leader of the Cultural Revolution, and sent professors 
and students to the fields. “Study from the society and oppose 
teaching through books,” “End all examinations” were some 
other slogans. The University campuses were deserted. The 
students who were admitted without an entrance test, returned 
blank answer papers in the examinations. Wherever there 
were protests, police interfered. 

The Cultural Revolution made education topsy-turvy. The 
teachers stood for revolution, so they should sit with students 
and discuss, and conduct mutual criticism. Political consci- 
ousness was the criterion to get marks. “Which is heavier, 
aluminium or copper?” If the student wrote “copper is essen- 
tial for national defence,” he got full marks. Of course now 
tilings have changed. Education is now back on its feet. The 
stress is to impart knowledge and make students conscious of 
their duty towards society. 

The ten year long Cultural Revolution created a generation 
of uneducated. Some of the revolutionaries are engineers and 
doctors now. They are made to undergo refresher courses 
and rehabilitated. The sudden return of those who were 
compulsorily sent to the villages, too posed problems. 

During our tour, we visited the medical college and the 
hospital at Canton. The college has a strength of 500 students 
and has five hospitals under it. The course here too is of five 
years duration. Several of those doctors who had obtained 
‘degrees’ during the Cultural Revolution were studying here in 
their spare time. The rush in the outpatient department 
reminded me of our own hospitals. 

Vencral diseases have been completely wiped out from 
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China. However, as in the capitalist system, cases of heart 
troubles were increasing. Medical assistance is free. A small 
fee is charged for beds in the hospital. The hospital has 1200 
doctors and 2000 beds. 

The Chinese have tried to integrate allopathy with their 
native medical system. They use a lot of traditional drugs 
extracted from medicinal plants. They have perfected the use 
of moxibustion (burning of copes of wormwood leaves on 
designated anatomical spots), and developed methods to 
purify insulin and new techniques in anaesthetic surgery. Acu- 
puncture, the system of treating by pin-pricks, is highly 
advanced and is used in treating such dreaded diseases as 
cancer. The integration of various medical systems has prov- 
ed most effective in fighting diseases. 

During the Cultural Revolution, recommendation was the 
main criterion for selection. Now a candidate has to pass a 
competitive examination and also should possess aptitude for 
medical profession. The doctors are paid well. Private prac- 
tice is not allowed. The Director of the hospital has been 
working there for the past 20 years. 

China is highly advanced in orthopaedics. The Chinese 
doctors are experts in “accident repair.” They join severed 
limbs. We visited an orthopaedic centre in a town called 
Shih-Chia Chuang. A boy with a fractured leg was convale- 
scing there. Seeing us, he began performing physical feats and 
acrobatics. “The exercises are necessary for fast healing,” 
the doctor explained. While returning from the visit we saw 
the same doctor in workman’s clothes pushing a hand-cart full 
of fertilizers. The doctors and physically able patients work- 
ed in spare time to grow vegetables. Doctors and nurses do 
not feel it inferior to their dignity to do ‘menial’ jobs. They 
bathe patients and help them in all respects. See ; ng the 
doctor pushing the handcart, my friend looked askance, “Was 
it a farce enacted for our benefit?” It was not. 

In addition to these medical specialists, there are about 
1.3 million ‘bare-foot’ doctors or semi-professional peasant 
physicians for simple ailments, treatment and distribution of 
contraceptives. At regular intervals mobile teams of doctors 
and nurses visit the countryside. 

In short, China has evolved an educational system suitable 



jr its society. The Chinese have a clear perception as to 
rtrnt type 'of education should be imparted to the growing 
eneration. 
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The Chinese leaders declare that war is inevitable. They think 
a third world war is in the offing and see world developments 
in that light. Some ten years ago, when there were border 
clashes between Russia and China, Chairman Mao exhorted 
the Chinese to build underground shelters to save themselves 
from enemy attacks. China’s attitude has always been to be 
ready for self-defence. 

Mao’s call was soon translated into action. Those days 
his words were unquestionable. Construction of underground 
shelters began everywhere in China. 

Today the Chinese can protect themselves from the fury of 
the bomb in underground shelters and continue their work 
uninterrupted. Even under a nuclear attack, three fourth of 
the Chinese population can survive. China is the only nation 
with such a great defence capability against the atom bomb. 

Everywhere, in schools and colleges in shopping centres 
and factories, there are underground shelters. The existence 
of the marvellous network of shelters has to be seen to be 
believed. 

We visited a large underground shelter in Peking. These 
are generally shown to foreign visitors. “To Russians too?” 
“No, Russian social imperialists will not be allowed to see 
them.” It seems that the Chinese were eager to show the 
shelters to foreigners. Chou is said to have told them to let 
foreigners see how China was taking precautions to face the 
‘third world War.’ 

The underground shelter we saw belonged to big machine 
tool factory in Peking. It was a for the first time Indian news- 
men were seeing it, our interpreter told us. “I have worked for 
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making a shelter for my office,” he added. Everyone, 
irrespective of their position and rank, had to work for 15 days 
in a year for the construction of underground shelters. They 
had to dig, carry basket loads of soil and had to do all sorts of 
manual work. 


“There are underground shelters in your hotel and the 
adjacent shopping centre. It is not generally shown to guests. 
But the hotel staff know the entrance to the shelters”, our 
guide told us. 

Within a year of Mao’s appeal to make the hideouts, the 
Machine tool factory canstructed its shelter. The officer-inchargc 
of security against air raids, Mr. Ten, took us to his office and 
explained through charts the layout of the shelter. We were 
asked to keep our cameras on the table and then Ten unveiled 
a large layout plan. 

There were tunnels on all the four sides of the factory. 
They were wide enough for four men to walk abreast. There 
were twenty entrances to the tunnels from all sides of the 
factory. The 2000-metre long tunnels are lined with reinforced 
concrete walls. Within five minutes of an air raid warning, all 
the 2800 employees of the factory would be inside the protec- 
tive tunnel. 

It would take more than two hours to walk through the 
tunnels. We saw only important places and even that took us 
half an hour. 

There were all facilities inside the underground shelter. It 
was not just a temporary shelter from air-raid, but a duplicate 
factory underground. There were generators, telephone ex- 
change, wireless sets, a kitchen, a record room, hospital, first 
aid centre, wells and water supply lines. Apart from 
facilities , there was also a workshop where employees cou 
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food-stuff's underground. 

“Will it not be cold here in winter?” we asked. No. In the 
summer the cold air from inside is supplied to the factory. So 
it would not be as cold as outside during winter. 

The tunnels can withstand a ten ton impact. The shelters 
were a great blessing during the earthquake that devastated 
Peking three years ago. 

There is no censorship of films in China, so no censor 
board. If the officials of the Film Studio agreed upon the pro- 
duction of a film, they can go ahead. However, if any one 
official opposed the film, it would have to be passed by higher 
authorities. But there were rare cases of such reference to 
outside authority. The studio committee comprising of the 
director, deputy director, scenario writers and represenatives 
of the artists and technicians, association, jointly passed film 
projects. 

During of the Cultural Revolution, the film had to be 
passed by the provincial authorities and the Department of 
Cultural Affairs. But those days are over now. 

We visited a film studio in Canton. It was almost like a 
factory. There was neither the glamour nor the rush one saw 
in a film studio in India. There was a woman among the 
officials who received us. She was good looking but was 
dressed in the usual worker’s uniform. We became aware of 
her being an actress only when the studio director informed us. 
Just like any other employee, she worked as a ‘heroine’ in the 
studio! 

There were staff writers in the studio who wrote stories for 
the films. Some stories are accepted from outside also. The 
studio director had the authority to select stories. He was a 
‘responsible official.’ 

Let not the reader imagine that the studio turned out a 
hundered films a year. This is China. In the whole of China 
a hundred films are not produced annually. In the previous 
year the studio had produced only 5 films. There were alto- 
gether seven studios in China to cater to 4000 million viewers. 

“Star-value” is unheard of in ’China. There are no Jaya- 
bharathis and Seemas here. One could only hear of experienc- 
ed actresses. Every studio had actors and actresses on the 



staff. A film became popular not because of its star value but 
because of its content, the director told us. 

Some 30 actors and actresses were employed in the studio. 
The director gets a salary of above Rs. 1000/-. Considering 
China’s living standards, it is a good sum. The highest salary 
is Rs. 2000/-. An experienced actress is paid upto Rs. 1000/-. 
But a ‘new face’ gets only Rs. 400/-. There is no ‘extras’ in 
China. Sometimes persons from outside the trade are asked 
to work temporarily. But then they are paid an amount equal 
to their wages in their actual profession. 

A colour film would cost around Rs. 30 lakhs. China pro- 
duced raw colour film and also imported Eastman colour 
films. 

It takes some 8 months to complete a film. The first copy 
is shown to the state-owned film distributing company which 
determined the number of copies to be made depending on the 
merit and expected popularity of the film. Once the copies 
are handed over to the distributing company, the studio’s 
responsibility is over. 

Films are shown to critics, writers and literary men to 
evaluate entertainment and artistic values. Their opionions are 
taken note of. There is a film institute in Peking to train 
youngsters in various aspects of film-making. 

There are no awards in China. But if a film is accepted by 
the people (if it becomes a box office success) the director and 
actors get bonus. Educational and scientific films are made 
with the cooperation and guidance of the related institutions. 

Before producing a film, the budget for it is estimated and 
the deficit is made up by loans from state authorities. The 
loans are repaid when the studio gets paid by the distributing 
company. Here shooting of a film is never started on a deficit 
budget. 

We were shown around the studio. There were three floors 
for indoor shooting. Outdoor shooting was rare. The faci-' 
Iities in the studio were not quite modern. 

Some of the ‘stars’ stayed inside the studio compound which 
had an area of 17,000 square metres. Most of the 1000 ‘acting’ 
employees worked in that studio only and did not go to act in 
films produced by other studios. 

The studio was another factory or production unit to pro- 
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duce films to further the cause of communist ideology. It was 
no glamour palace of gorgeous stars. 

The empioyees in the studio had heard of Indian films. 
Awara and Do bigha Zamin are now being shown in China. 
Mrinal Sen films too have reached China. The Chinese like 
Charlie Chaplin films. 

Cinema has yet to grow as a modern visual art in China. It 
has a bright future in the new atmosphere of liberalization and 
modernization. 

The Government operates about 1000 radio stations and 40 
television centres. Broadcasts reach the people over loud- 
speakers and TV sets are located at spots where the public 
gather. There are about 500000 television receivers in China. 

In China there is a memorial to an Indian, Dr. Kotnis, who 
had devoted his life to the service of the Chinese people. Even 
today the Chinese remember him with love and gratitude. 
The memorial has stood the test of time outliving wars and 
estranged relations between India and China. 

Dr. Kotnis had gone to China at the behest of the Indian 
National Congress. A five member medical team' including 
Dr. Kotnis was sent by Jawaharlal Nehru to China to render 
medical aid to the victims of China-Japan war. Later 
Dr. Kotnis joined Mao’s forces and fought against the imperia 
lists and became a martyr. 

“Kotnis and I have worked together like, brothers. Being 
his brother, you are my brother also”, wrote Mao in a letter 
he had sent to Dr. Kotnis’ brother after the doctor’s death in 
China. 

Mao and Nehru are no more. Even while they were alive 
India and China drifted apart. But China yet cherishes the 
memory of Dr. Kotnis. “We will never forget those who 
have helped us.” The words of Mao inscribed on the memorial, 
welcomed us. 

There is a memorial to Dr. Kotnis in Shih-chia-chuang 
town in the provinces of Hopeh. Also there is a Kotnis 
Memorial Hall in the Dr. Norman Bedune Memorial Hospital. 
The hospital was built to honour the Canadian doctor who also 
had served and died in China. In the Kotnis Hall, there are 
pictures of various facets of Kotnis short life (he died at 32) 
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devoted to China. Dr. Kotnis was the first director of 
Dr. Norman Memorial Hospital. 

It is essential for every Indian who visits China to see this 
memorial. Looking at it, one forgets the political differences 
between the two countries and feels the age-old friendly relations 
between two great peoples of the world. 

We started from Peking to Shih-chia-chuang, the capital 
of Hopeh province. The Journey took three hours and a half. 
Shih-Chia-Chuang is an important military centre of the North. 

In the centre of the town there is a big garden. It is a 
memorial to the martyrs who fell fighting in Yunan. Dr. Kotnis 
was buried in this garden and his memorial carries the 
Mao message: “We have friends all over the world.” The 
simple memorial carries a small description of Kotnis’ service 
to the Chinese nation. Near to the Kotnis memorial, there is 
another one to the memory of Dr. Adal, a member of the 
Kotnis medical team. Though Dr. Adal had returned to India, 
he died while he was on a visit to China later. 

It, was in 1951 that the Chinese decided to build the 
memorial to Kotnis. It was completed in three years. Every 
year some seven lakh people visit this memorial park. The 
local people are not allowed to use the park as a picnic spot. 
The authorities said that restrictions are necessary to maintain 
the sanctity of the place. The photographs and urns contain- 
ing ashes of several martyrs are kept here. There is also a 
picture of Dr. Kotnis’ son who had died twelve years ago. The 
young man who too was studying to be a doctor had sacrificed 
his life for the country. (Kotnis’ Chinese wife still works in a 
hospital. She had visited Kotnis’ home in Sholapur some time 
ago. 

It was in 1937, the Indian National Congress decided to 
send the medical team to China. Two of its members Dr. Basu 
and Dr. Mukherjee, are still alive. In the Kotnis memo- 
rial hall of the hospital, there are several pictures of Kotnis 
from the time of the voyage of his team to his martyrdom in 
China. There is also a big statue of Kotnis at the entrance of 
the hall. 

The documents exhibited in the hall include a copy of the 
resolution of the Indian National Congress, the letters sent by 
Kotnis to his colleague Dr. Basu who returned to India and the 
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“Once this city too was like Calcutta,” said our interpreter 
while we were hearing Shanghai. “We have completely remov- 
ed the vestiges of that pathetic past. Only Whangpoo River 
and some monuments of historical value are there as witnesses 
to this radical change.” 

Lenin had predicted that communism would enter the 
world through Shanghai and Calcutta. One cannot pass a 
verdict on Calcutta, but Shanghai was really a centre of the 
communist revolution and played a decisive role in changing 
China; and Shanghai has many stories to tell— of protests and 
suppression, of the transformation of a neglected population 
into front-line troops of the Chinese Revolution. 

Like Calcutta, the port city of Shanghai too was the centre 
of imperialist intrigues. It grew into a focal point of exploi- 
ters, smugglers, murderers and pedlars of pornography. The 
Europeans who landed as paupers made fortunes in slave* 
running and making the natives work like machines after 
numbing their senses with opium. Having a Chinese cook 
became a symbol of class among western aristocracy. ^ tr ‘ n ' 
Chinese girls to guests become a fashion among the " 

Shanghai became one of the biggest business cenl ^ CS pi 0 j. 
world with the largest human and material resources 
talion at the disposal of the imperial powers. dutiful 

There used to be a board at the entrance 10 ..ppgsami 
triangular garden of the former British E” 1 that the 
Chinese are not allowed here.” TJ,e " ^jfer r)nth« and 
Chinese were fit only to be menials, 10 ^ ^ancipnti^ - 
Polish shoes. No wonder the fight For J" v •' . : ' 
man’s dignity started in this dccad en 
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letter written by Mao to Kotnis’ brother. 

Then there is the long pictoral story of Kotnis’ activities in 
China. Kotnis attending to patients, marching to the front, 
joining the Communist Party, treating battle easualities, opera- 
ting on comrades wounded in war and teaching others to be 
doctors. The hard and incessant work had drained his energy. 
Disregarding the advice to take rest, the emaciated doctor con- 
tinued his work and succumbed to epilepsy. “Kotnis was our 
‘black’ mother,” a doctor in the hospital told us. (The ‘white’ 
mother was the Canadian doctor, Norman Bedune). 

Dr. Kotnis reached China in 1938 and died, at the age of 
32, in 1942. In a short period of four years he was able to 
earn the love and respect of the whole country. 

As far as the Chinese are concerned, Kotnis remains an 
eternal symbol of friendship. They will ever remember him 
and the memorial to him is the testimony of that freindship. 
The fluctuations in India-China relations will not affect the 
feelings of the Chinese towards Kotnis. For, the great service 
rendered to China by the young Indian, is embedded in the 
peoples’ hearts. India may forget Kotnis; but never will China . 
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in Canton on the eve of leaving China was also arranged in a 
similar guest house. It resembled a gathering of feudal 
aristocrats than that of communist comrades. 

In Shanghai, we saw the Shanghai Exhibition Hall. One 
look at its facade is enough to realize that it is a post libera- 
tion structure built during the heady days of Sino-Sovict 
friendship. The infiucncc of the Russians is unmistakable. The 
facade has intertwined and patterned columns, ‘ginger bread’ 
turrets, Ncoclassic colonnades and a soaring steeple. All that 
it lacks in the well-known Russian Onion dome. But the 
borrowed finery is confined to the exterior. The interior is 
typically Chinese with its simplicity and austerity. On enter- 
ing the main hall, one is drawn straight to the huge white 
marble statue of Mao, set in bold relief by the red backdrop, 
flags and thoughts embossed in letters of gold. The striking 
effect is further enhanced by the vast, high, bare vaulted 
ceiling resembling an airplane hanger. Mao’s message 'go all 
out, aim high, produce more, faster, better and more econo- 
mically’ forms the theme of the exhibition where all machinery 
nd other products manufactured in China are exhibited. 
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had let lose its fierce oppression and naked exploitation. No 
wonder the working class of Shanghai with the support of the 
intellectuals became the vangaurd of Chinese Revolution. 

It was here (Shanghai), that the first meeting of the Chinese 
communist party was held in 1921. It was from here Chiang 
Kai-shek waged his war to eradicate communism. It was from 
here that Chiang had fled in the disguise of a fisherman, when 
the city was surrounded by revolutionary forces. A small 
American trawler was waiting in Shanghai harbour to take 
him Formosa. 

Later the notorious Cultural Revolution too started from 
Shanghai. Of late, Shanghai has been the centre for the 
crusade against the Cultural Revolutonists. Shanghai has 
always been the touchstone of Chinese politics. For what 
Shanghai thought out today, China would act out tomorrow. 
For this very reason Shanghai often becomes a nightmare to 
the rulers. 

A tour of China is incomplete without visiting Shanghai. 
Here one can understand the Chinese character and feel the 
political undercurrents. A few days before we reached 
Shanghai, the youth there demanded freedom to grow long 
hair. Though after the repudiation of Cultural Revolution, 
there is no ban on sporting long hair, the authorities do not 
take kindly to the adoption of Western fashion by Chinese 
youth. They staged a demonstration against this attitude of 
the authorities when we were in China. The demonstration 
was peaceful but powerful and the newspapers reported it. 

Shanghai is different from other Chinese cities. It some- 
what reminded one of the western cities. It is a big business 
centre with more vehicle, traffic and shopping centres. 

Wc stayed in a guest house in Shanghai. The place had 
better facilities than a five-star hotel. It was a place to 
accommodate top party leaders and special guests. In China, 
party bigwigs got special facilities as in all other communist 
countries. Big rooms, all modern comforts, several servants 
and an atmosphere of luxury and leisure. Though all are 
supposed to believe that ‘'there is no substitute for simplicity 
and hard work,” the life of the party bosses told a different 
tale. It is clear that rulers are exempted from the rigours of 
precepts in any social system. The dinner party we attended 
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in Canton on the eve of leaving China was also arranged in a 
similar guest house. It resembled a gathering of feudal 
aristocrats than that of communist comrades. 

In Shanghai, we saw the Shanghai Exhibition Hall. One 
look at its facade is enough to realize that it is a post libera- 
tion structure built during the heady days of Sino-Soviet 
friendship. The influence of the Russians is unmistakable. The 
facade has intertwined and patterned columns, ‘ginger bread’ 
turrets, Neoclassic colonnades and a soaring steeple. All that 
it lacks in the well-known Russian Onion dome. But the 
borrowed finery is confined to the exterior. The interior is 
typically Chinese with its simplicity and austerity. On enter- 
ing the main hall, one is drawn straight to the huge white 
marble statue of Mao, set in bold relief by the red backdrop, 
flags and thoughts embossed in letters of gold. The striking 
effect is further enhanced by the vast, high, bare vaulted 
ceiling resembling an airplane hanger. Mao’s message ‘go all 
out, aim high, produce more, faster, better and more econo- 
mically’ forms the theme of the exhibition where all machinery 
and other products manufactured in China are exhibited. 

On seeing the exhibits one could guage Chinese industrial 
expansion — If the country could do so well without foreign 
aid and with the handicaps of Cultural Revolution, it could 
attain tremendous progress with outside aid and incentive for 
modernization. However, the lack of facilities in factories 
was not reflected in the exhibition. The art of propaganda 
and exhibition was something special and the Chinese were 
not lagging behind in it. All types of goods such as bicycles, 
radios and electronic equipments to heart pace-makers were 
exhibited there. There was a special section on acupuncture, 
the art of healing through insertion of needles in the 350 nerve 
centres of the human body. The Chinese claim that all kinds 
of diseases can be cured by ‘needling.’ 

All visitors are shown the place where the first meeting 
of the Chinese communist party was held. It was the house 
of one of the earlier leaders. In the main room there is a long 
table with 12 chairs. Twelve tea cups were on the table. The 
whole place reflects simplicity and austerity. There is a picture 
of Mao on the wall, perhaps a recent addition. The Nation- 
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st authorities surrounded the place while the meeting was 
n, but the leaders managed to disappear. The story was 
arrated by our guide. 

Another protected monument is the house of Sun Yat-scn, 
le revered father figure of China. He had come to live in the 
ouse in 1920. In every room there is a picture of his bcauti- 
fi wife, Soong Chingling (Chiang Kai-shek’s wife was her 
ounger sister). Sun Yat-sen had a vast collection of books 
mong which I found the “Survival of Bodily Death" in 
English. 

While returning from the visit, I asked the Chinese friend 
,'ith us: “Do your national leaders come to see these places?” 
•lo. The national leaders do not visit provincial towns. They 
void going to provincial towns and stay put in Peking. From 
here they transform ideology into practical schemes and keep 
iason with the people. Even in Peking, the common man 
:annot see the leaders. 

We visited several shops. Everywhere we found pictures 
>f Mao and Chou En-lai, also a photo of Mao receiving Chou 
in-lai. But nowhere could we find the photo of the powerful 
eader Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping. Many people are 
wondering when Teng will remove the other pictures. 

We walked along the bank of the River Whangpoo. The 
icene — Big buildings that formerly housed British business 
irms, the crowded harbour, lovers in embrace in the garden 
Dn the river bank — reminded us of Calcutta. Even there was 
i hawker of peanuts. A vehicle could pass only after sounding 
lorn continuously. 

The Cinema provided a diversion during spare time. But 
fie theatres were crowded. During the Cultural Revolution 
irts and the opera were subjected to change. Plays arc now 
aeing given a new orientation. A play by an old prostitute 
‘The river that lay frozen for 3000 years had thawed and 
started flowing” became very popular. It meant that the 
Revolution had reformed and uplifted many people. Those 
svho were on the fringe of the decadent society, have been 
brought into the mainstream. 

Today the saying that “Chinese blood flowed slower than 
that of the whites” has been disproved. 

Just as Shanghai stands as the symbol of Chian’s political 


consciousness and industrialization, the 2100-year old 
Hangchow is the centre of Chinese culture. There is a Chinese 
proverb: ‘There is Heaven above and Soochow and Hangchow 
below ’ This city, abounding in scenic beauty, is situated at 
the beautiful range of hills called Hsi-t’icn-mushan or Tyc of 
Heaven Mountains and by the shores of the famous Hsi 1 In 
lake (western lake) which is surrounded on three sides by 
wooded hills containing temples, pagodas and sculptures. Our 
main aim was to see the lake in which was reflected the 
‘mountainpeaks that are the envoys of heaven’ and the Linyo 
temple. Many foreign tourists reach the place to see its natural 
beauty and temple sculptures. There is a peak but that is said 
to have come from foreign lands, in the mountain ranges. 
Legend has it that it was a flock of eagles that had come flying 
from Bihar’s Rajghir. There is a huge golden Buddha in the 
temple and the place is strewn with smaller Buddhas. During 
the Cultural Revolution a lot of healed discussions went on 
about the disposal of these statues. The cxremists argued that 
the statues being the remnats of the feudal past, should be 
destroyed. The liberals fought for preserving the statues as a 
part of history and the great Chinese culture. It is said that 
Chou En-lai had to interfere to save the statues. ‘The tower 
of harmonies’ that overlooked the city for a thousand years 
also came under the wrath of Cultural Revolutionists. But 
destroying it was not possible without the help of experts and 
they had to abandon the war against the tower. 

We saw Buddhist temples in Wuhan and Fu-shun. The 
statues of the 500 Buddhist monks, who had accompanied 
Hiuen Tsang (A.D. 600-664) from India to China, sat in 
different poses ail around the Wuhan shrine. Those who 
entered the temples were mostly tourists. Few were attracted 
there by peity. We saw people throwing coins into the pond 
in front of the shrine, but that too was for fun or to test their 
aim rather than as an offering to the deity. Of course, there 
were traces of peity on the faces of some old people. 

In Canton, our interpreter took leave for a day. He had 
gone to sec his relatives. Since he worked in Peking he did 
not have many chances to visit his village. Family ties arc 
still strong in China. 

Though there are restrictions on going out of one province 
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to another in search of work, visiting relatives and spending 
holidays together are common among the Chinese, 

During the tour, we visited a textile factory, a heavy 
machine factory and a small industrial establ'shment. China 
is famous for its cloth; specially the silk and the textile factories 
are impressive. But the heavy machine factory was almost 
primitive. The technology was that of the wayside workshops 
of Ludhiana and Jullundur. The necessity of modernization 
was felt when we saw the old and crude smelters and other 
equipments. The factory was overstaffed. Since the Chinese 
Constitution guaranteed employment to every citizen, for its 
efficient functioning. However, the overstaffing did not stand 
in the way of the efficiency of the factory. 

On visiting a factory, one will be impressed by the welfare 
facilities provided for the employees. The wages were more or 
less equal and all had the same type of houses. The factory 
had a school for the children of its employee’s. Employees 
were allowed two weeks leave. Because of family planning, no 
one availed of this leave more than twice. Bonus is paid on 
the basis of the quality as well as the quantity of one’s output. 

The Director of the textile factory showed us round the 
various departments. He had to work for a specified number 
of days in a year along with his workers. This enables him 
not to acquaint himself with his employees but also to under- 
stand their problems. 

The head of the Fu-shun hydro-electric powerhouse had 
been with the project for the past 22 years. We were invited 
to his house. His house was no different from those of other 
employees. He had a good collection of books among which 
I found Kissinger’s Nuclear Policy, Acheson’s Power and 
Democracy and Hikele’s Story of the Universe. 

We visited production units of two important small scale 
industries: a ceramic factory and a Chinese ‘Paper cuts’ fac- 
tory. There were specimens of Chinese sense of aesthetics 
and artistic expertise. In China, artists and craftmen are 
highly respected and the state honours them with many awards. 

We found several posters pasted over the factory walls. 
They were all exhortations and advices. A workers university 
was attached to the factory. The university ran night classes 
for workers could attend. The old machines of the factory, 
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provided by Russia and other East European countries might 
give way soon to more sophisticated ones imported from the 
West. However, it is not known who will supply the new 
machines, for the contracts have yet to be signed. It is to be 
seen whiter modernization would keep pace with the West or 
the Chinese will prefer to evolve their own technology slowly. 
However, one thing is certain: the Chinese to go ahead with 
industrialization. 



10 


Our trip was ending. There certainly had been no time for 
profound discoveries. But one thing was clear, it was almost 
visual. China was changing. For the past three decades, 
China had deliberately cut herself off from the outside world, 
remained isolated within the four walls of her own ideology 
and closed her doors to the winds of change that blew from 
across her boundaries. But today the Chinese people, who 
form one fourth of the human race, are having a look around 
and trying to assess where they stand in a fast changing world. 

Since the Chinese had to open their windows to see what 
'is happening outside, outsiders like me got a chance to peep 
into China. 1 was specially curious to know what was happen- 
ing behind the bamboo curtain. How was China coping with 
her problems in her effort to come up to the forefront of deve- 
loped nations? How was the new desire for modernization 
going to affect her internal power structure as well as her 
ideology? The whole world is watching ‘the waking of the 
sleeping giant.' 

“The echo of the long march beginning from the foothills 
of Yenshal mountain ranges and the banks of the Yellow River 
will reverberate in the four corners of the world. In this long 
march we will conquer our natural resources — the sea and the 
mountains the rivers and the mineral deposits. We shall 
advance on the path of technology and science. We shall esta- 
blish relations of commerce with all countries.” After pro- 
claiming this lofty aims of the new long march, China now 
seems to have slowed down her pace subjecting herself to re- 
thinking. The change, of course, in midstream has made some 
China watchers wonder about Chinese political stability. Also 
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the new economic policies have come under a cloud. 

“I am an old revolutionary. I have faced many storms. 1 
have seen much of the world,'’ Teng Hsiao-ping. the Vice 
Premeir who is the mastermind behind China’s modernization, 
used to say. He was a front ranker with Mao on the long 
March. But Mao himself had chided him as the “dead great 
grandfather.” According to Teng, Chinese politics now needed 
“mental tranquility and effervescence of life.” (it is implied 
that till now there was only turmoil and trouble.) However, 
many are suspicious of the policies and programmes he has 
made to lead China to a better morrow. Instead of moulding 
the diversities of China in an ideological crucible, the new 
leadership envisages a society that tolerates diversity. At the 
same time, the new leaders claim the Mao legacy. But they 
feel that the gains of the Revolution could not be evaluated on 
political basis alone but also have to be reflected in the econo- 
mic progress. 

It is clear that Teng and his colleagues are not leading 
China into a future that was envisaged by Mao. Those who 
have tried to find a meaning for life through Mao’s thoughts 
for the past 30 years and the common man who was compelled 
to work towards that goal, arc now taking to new paths. 
There are people who think that the ideological switch over in 
midstream might lead the party and its leadership into confl- 
icts. Even among the top leadership there are differences of 
opinion on the immediate aims and policies to attain those 
aims. Prime Minister Hua Kuo-fcng who had supported the 
Cultural Revolution and Vice Premier Teng who had been 
condemned several times by Mao himself, violently diflcr on 
several matters. But neither of them has a clear majority in 
the Politburo. If they stood together it could have been a 
great strength. The situation in China reminds one about t w 
Janta Party in India. Based on these conflicts among 
Chinese leadership, the Western media churn 
political instability in China. One has yet to sec t u , ( | 

unity of Chinese leadership will continue or 
pave the way for a new leadership. ^ south. intcMP‘ nlit:i 

Vice Premier Teng is popular is effentjpJ fc> y ■■ 

and technocrats. They believe his lo the faref 

leading China, along the path ofp 
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developed nations. But are the Chinese to discard Mao’s ideo- 
logy to self reliance and development without outside help? 
The Chinese authorities say that the good of all systems has 
to be assimilated. Without throwing mud on Mao, the present 
leaders have removed the halo around his head. They have 
given a new interpretation and dimension to the Maosist 
ideology. 

As mentioned earlier, in China Mao will never suffer the 
fate of Stalin. He will not be deprived of the title of ‘Maker 
of new China.’ However, Mao who had corrected himself 
several times will again be corrected by his followers. 

Though Mao had shown magnanimity to accept his 
later mistakes, he did not like others to correct him. So he had 
been the victim of his mistakes which he could not detect. 
When Mao is evaluated, his early attainments as well as the 
later mistakes will be considered. In the ultimate balance 
sheet, along with the list of his great gains, the losses due 
to his mistakes will also be shown. 

Though Mao wanted to lead China towards an egalitarian 
society through the Cultural Revolution, he had taken on too 
many human variables. The result was chaotic. Nepotism 
and greed of personal profit took cover behind the simulated 
radicalism of the Cultural Revolution. Mao’s wife, Chiang 
Ching, elevated herself to the helm of affairs. His niece who 
had taken a diploma from the institute of foreign languages 
in 1965, was appointed as the Chief of Protocol. His nephew 
Lio Ning, was made the Secretary of the Provincial Revolu- 
tionary Committee. 

Nepotism afflicts all man-made systems, and it was but 
natural that Mao was not above the evil. It is possible that 
he nad become mentally weak due to old age and the leaders 
of the Cultural Revolution made him an instrument for their 
evil doings. 

No special courts and enquiry commissions have been 
constituted in China to probe Mao’s mistakes. But those 
who used Mao for selfish ends have been booked. Nobody 
knows where they are now. There are even people who think 
that they will stage a come back. But the authorities are not 
only vigilant against such threats but are also hunting out the 
collaborators of the Gang and liquidating them. At the same 
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time, when Mao was pictured as a dictator and fascist in a 
poster pasted on the Democracy Wall, the authorities opposed 
it. They thought such drastic measures could only help the 
enemies of China. However when in 1977 posters appeared 
welcoming the end of the Emergency raj in India, the autho- 
rities did not react. 

It is necessary to look back while discussing the new long 
march and modernization. There had been thinking on the 
necessity of modernization even before the Cultural Revolution. 
The consensus was that modernization was essential for the 
progress of China. But it was also cautioned against the crea- 
tion of a social heirarchy like that of the Soviet revisionists in 
Russia. An aging Mao saw a threat to his position and his 
village-based communes in modernization. That was why Mao 
gave whole-hearted support to the Cultural Revolution that 
opposed intellectual interference and technological modern- 
ization. 

It was not for the first time in Chinese history, the rulers 
had waged a war against intellectuals. In the third century, an 
emperor had liquidated intellectuals to strengthen his position. 
Now after several centuries, Mao rcpudicated such ancient 
philosophers as Confucius (551-479 B.C.) to makeh imsclf the 
sole thinker and idol of China. Also a hundred years ago, 
a “self-strengthening group” had tried to bring about progress 
in China by adopting Western technology. They built railways 
and mechanized productive units. “Why is it that the small 
Western countries arc powerful while big China is weak? 
Because though China was spiritually big, it did not have 
Western technology. Can’t we use their technology without 
adopting their uncultured way of life?” The leaders of self- 
strengthening” movement had asked. Also they did adopt 
some of the Western ways of modernization. Today, after 
Mao, China is once again trying to use Western technology 
without exposing herself to the way of life. 

Very few among the new Chinese leadership think that the 
craze for modernization and Western technology is a threat to 
Chinese ideology and way of life. Even if there arc some who 
think so, they arc in no position, as Mao could, to close the 
windows of China to outside world. The new leadership 
wants to reach a social system that Mao had envisaged thro- 
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ugh their own path; they want concilliation and not conflict, 
with Mao. Will it be possible for the modernizers to progress 
without upsetting the egaliterian social system that has been 
built up with great difficulty, at the cost of much sacrifice? 
When there will be huge capital investment in the cities and 
coastal towns and urban population start enjoying the benefits 
of industrialization, there is every possibility of the gap 
between the peasants in the rural areas and workers in the ind- 
ustrial cities widening. It could result in inequalities and 
conflicts which ultimately might lead to new revolutions. The 
new leadership in China is aware of such dangers; that is why 
they are eager to keep a balance between towns and villages in 
their modernization plans. Perhaps they have already taken a 
step back in the rapid urban industrialization by cancelling 
some of the technological and economic aid contracts with 
Western countries. 

We had visited China at a crucial time when the Chinese 
were stepping out of their ideological coboon built around 
them by Mao. We met many in China, mostly common peo- 
ple, but also a few top leaders. It was an extraordinary gest- 
ure of goodwill on the part of Vice President Teng Hsias-ping 
to spare some time to talk to the visiting Indian journalists . 
The leader of the decade spoke to us with clarity and 
conviction. 

Seeing the Chinese people in their varied occupations and 
social strata, I was convinced that whatever might be the 
political handicaps, they would for ever hold on to their age- 
old culture and tradition, their high character and human 
values. The common man in China is not worried about his 
future. They have buried many dictators in the past, and their 
readers are aware of this trait of the Chinese people. So they 
are compelled to think twice before taking each step forward. 

Even while conflicts and decisive struggles are going on 
within the leadership, the Chinese nation as a whole, maintains 
its calm and unity. The problems facing China are diverse 
and difficult, but the people are quite capable of surmounting 
them. 

“China is a sleeping giant. Let it sleep. For, if it wakes, 
it will shake the whole world", said Napolean. China has 
now woken up. She is on the firm path of progress despite 



from Soviet Communism and Western capitalism. Ploughing 
her lonely furrow, where would she reach at the end of this 
century? Neither her friends nor her enemies are sure of an 
answer. 

The day before we were to return. I had sent a few ques- 
tions in writing to the Chinese Vice Premier to answer. 1 had 
no hope of getting any reply, it was only a shot in the dark 
when 1 was convinced that we would not be able to meet him 
again. 

I did not get any reply from him. Perhaps there are many 
questions before China that cry out for answer and my ques- 
tions too had joined that long list unanswered perhaps. 





